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ARE PRIVATE EXPERIMENTAL 
ScHOOLS STILL NEEDED? 


HE closing of a school, almost 

without regard to its quality or to 
the occasion, is a source of regret to 
many people. The mourning may be 
restricted to children who must look 
elsewhere for their schooling, or to 
teachers who must seek other employ- 
ment, or to graduates who are sad- 
dened by the passing of the substance 
to which their loyalties cling. None- 
theless, objectively viewed, the closing 
or the reorganizing of a school often 
seems a thoroughly reasonable and 
constructive step to take. Occasional- 
ly, however, the discontinuance of a 
school arouses more than pleasant 
dreams of years gone by; in the minds 
of all interested in education it raises 
the question of the wider effects that 
the abandonment of this particular 
school will have on teaching. Such cer- 
tainly is the case in consequence of the 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York 
in March, permitting the closing of 


the Horace Mann-Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In one important sense, of course, 
the discontinuance of the school is 
strictly the business of the sponscring 
university. The purposes for which the 
endowment funds were originally 
granted—“‘to be used so long as neces- 
sary for the support of said school in 
order to insure the permanence of ex- 
perimental work in the field of elemen- 
tary and secondary education’”’—have 
been vigorously and constructively 
pursued. Furthermore, one must re- 
spect the judgment of reputable uni- 
versity scholars when they assert that 
wiser use can now be made of the 
school’s resources than to continue 
operation of the school, especially 
since the agreements under which the 
grants were made stated specifically 
that “nothing herein contained shall 
be interpreted as restraining the Col- 
lege, after full consideration, from 
changing plans and methods, or from 
undertaking added types of educa- 
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tional experimentation or the investi- 
gations essential thereto, as in later 
years may seem wise to the Trustees.” 
Moreover, the use to which it is pro- 
posed to devote the released funds— 
the support of educational research in 
a number of public-school systems—is 
obviously a task to which extensive 
resources can appropriately be de- 
voted. In light of the foregoing con- 
siderations, therefore, one may won- 
der at the soundness of judgment of a 
number of school men, the writer in- 
cluded, who appeared at the trial and 
testified on behalf of the continuance 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 

Although one person cannot, and 
ought not, to undertake to represent 
the concerns and beliefs of all these 
people, it is clear that, in the minds 
of some of them at least, the issues 
involved far transcended the immedi- 
ate legal question of whether the 
school could be closed. To them the 
essential question under consideration 
was the place of private experimental 
schools in modern American educa- 
tion. As Mr. Justice Botein said in his 
decision: 

The propriety of the judgment of Teach- 
ers College in deciding to discontinue the 
School in favor of the [Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation] de- 
pends, likewise, upon the relative potentiali- 
ties and future promise of the School and the 
Institute as media for educational experi- 
mentation.” 

It can be accepted without argu- 
ment that, in every piece of educa- 
tional experimentation, the principal 
“audiences” in mind are, fundamen- 
tally, the public schools and the boys 
and girls who attend them. Hence the 
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question is whether a private school 
can, through experimentation, con- 
tribute in any noteworthy sense to the 
improvement of public education, or, 
at least, whether a given sum of 
money used to promote experimenta- 
tion in a private school will do as 
much for the public good as would 
that sum spent to promote investiga- 
tions in public schools. 

Basic to this problem is the ap- 
plicability to public schools of re- 
search findings in private schools. 
Private schools, by their very nature, 
are selective to some extent with re- 
gard to the quality and the character- 
istics of their student bodies. Com- 
monly the selection works in favor of 
pupils somewhat more highly en- 
dowed academically and more favored 
economically. From experiences with 
such school populations can convinc- 
ing evidence be obtained with which 
to guide practice in schools with more 
representative student bodies? 

Another question requiring con- 
sideration is whether those problems 
which are most pressing in importance 
in modern education can readily be 
made the subject of study in private 
laboratory schools. In emphasizing the 
restrictions which private schools 
may suffer in this regard, the course of 
the testimony in the New York case 
referred frequently to three fields of 
inquiry: 

Education for economic competence 
It may be defined as the problem of how to 
bridge the gap between school and actual in- 
duction into productive adult work. 

The relation of the school to the commu- 
nity in which it is located. 

Health education, which comprehends a 
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measure of co-operation among home, com- 
munity, and school, in personal and commu- 
nity health. 


It would be foolhardy to disregard 
or to be unimpressed by the implica- 
tions of these factors for the contribu- 
tions of experimentation in private 
schools. At the same time, honesty and 
intellectual curiosity force one to push 
on somewhat further before deciding 
that the day of the private experimen- 
tal school has passed. For example, 
while the three problems mentioned, 
which are described in the court de- 
cision as those “crying most urgently 
for solution,” are undoubtedly deserv- 
ing of attention, they scarcely repre- 
sent a complete catalogue of the 
pressing problems. In the March, 
1947, Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, for 
example, ten “imperative needs” are 
presented and discussed at length. 
Obviously it is not to be expected that, 
in the heat of legal proceedings, as 
well-rounded a statement of educa- 
tional issues will be developed as will 
come from the more deliberate study 
of a committee. Nevertheless, it does 
seem evident from a study of this 
more comprehensive statement of ten 
needs of American youth—and, by 
implication, the areas of education in 
which our knowledge is far from com- 
plete—that private schools cannot be 
condemned because significant issues 
are beyond their range of competence. 
None of the “imperative” needs is re- 
stricted to the rich or the poor, to the 
bright or the dull. 

This brings us again to the selected 
character of the student bodies as an 


argument against private schools as 
media for educational experimenta- 
tion. There is no denying that the 
student bodies are selected, and there 
is no denying that the nature of the 
student body does influence the re- 
search which a school can profitably 
undertake. For example, a school with 
well-nourished children would be put 
to it to contribute markedly to our 
knowledge of what improving the diet 
of undernourished children would do 
to their real or apparent scholastic 
abilities. But to admit this limitation 
is to do no more than to provide an 
example of the limitations which every 
school, public or private, experiences 
in some degree in carrying on experi- 
mental undertakings. Of greater con- 
sequence is the fact that the ten needs 
listed by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals give evi- 
dence that the nature of a school’s 
population need not be a serious de- 
terrent to its doing experimental work 
of value not only to itself but to schools 
of other types and in other locations. 

Of course, even if the essentials of 
the foregoing argument are accepted, 
the question remains whether or not 
private experimental schools are nec- 
essary or desirable at the moment. 
Even if it is granted that they can 
render some service, would anything 
substantial be lost or be made ap- 
preciably more difficult to achieve if 
all schools of this type were to be 
closed? The answer seems to hinge not 
on what is theoretically possible in 
public schools but on what realistical- 
ly seems achievable in public schools 
today and in the few years ahead. Mr. 
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Justice Botein provides, in his de- 
cision, a summary of the arguments 
advanced at the trial on behalf of the 
need for such schools. He writes: 


[The private laboratory school], it is 
claimed, has greater control, in a dual sense; 
it can carry on experimentation without out- 
side interference (from parents or others) and 
can establish control in the scientific sense by 
using groups of whatever make-up is desired 
for a particular experiment; or by using two 
groups—the one experimented upon and the 
control group. These groups can presumably 
be set up by granting scholarships so as to 
import the desired types of pupils. The public 
schools, it is asserted, unlike the laboratory 
school, cannot provide a complement of 
specially trained staff members to carry the 
bulk of the initial experimentation. Public- 
school systems will not approve programs if 
basic principles and concrete results have not 
been tested and proven. There is greater 
stability of tenure of supervisory and teach- 
ing personnel and less turnover of pupils in 
the school. The private laboratory school 
protagonists claim that it breaks the trail for 
the public school, provides new ideas and 
blueprints them for adaptation into the pub- 
lic school. 

The proponents of the private laboratory 
school also argue that there is teacher and 
parent resistance to the introduction of ex- 
perimentation in the public. schools; that 
there is generally nobody to accept responsi- 
bility for planning, conducting, and evaluat- 
ing experimentation, and that there are no 
controls and too many variables, from the 
scientific viewpoint. They therefore advance 
as a dominant factor in their case that only 
the laboratory schools can be said to engage 
in what they term “basic” or “fundamental” 
research in education, as distinguished from 
applied research or adaptation by the public 
schools; as one witness put it, the public 
schools cannot generate new ideas or isolate 
problems for experimentation, and without 
laboratory schools to cut new edges, would 


engage in variations of the status quo. In 
other words, they assert that only experi- 
mentation in a private laboratory school can 
develop basic hypotheses, and that the carry- 
ing-over of the work of a private experimen- 
tal school into the public schools throughout 
the country involves adaptation, interpreta- 
tion, and application, but not fundamental 
experimentation. 


It is easy to attempt to discredit 
these last statements by pointing to 
occasional public schools or teachers 
who have done creative and imagina- 
tive work, but one cannot deny the 
essential cogency or general applica- 
bility of these statements. (Perhaps 
some discount of the writer’s feelings 
should also be made because of his 
professional association with a labora- 
tory school.) 

There is one substantial criticism of 
private experimental schools which in 
one form or another was mentioned 
several times in the court hearings: 
that communication between labora- 
tory schools and the public schools is 
so poor that the results of private- 
school experimentation are not trans- 
mitted to the public schools. In the 
words of the decision: 

The laboratory schools, singly or as a 
group, have never established any organized 
pattern for the transferring of experimenta- 
tion or its results into the public schools. The 
results of their experimentation flow into the 
public schools through publications.... 
visits of public-school teachers to the labora- 
tory schools and summer seminars, and the 
infrequent visits of laboratory-school teach- 
ers to public schools. These are... . hap- 
hazard and ineffectual channels of com- 
munication. 
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Even though these and other lines 
of communication are not so feeble as 
here suggested, the fact remains that 
laboratory schools have not accepted 
the responsibility which is properly 
theirs for seeing that their experiences 
are made widely available. 

A second responsibility which lab- 
oratory schools must take more seri- 
ously is that of boldly tackling some 
of the more difficult educational prob- 
lems which, by their own claims, they 
are in better position to study than are 
public schools. If private schools are 
to provide a measure of leadership for 
the profession, it will come best not 
from more skilful implementation of 
established ideas but through vigor- 
ous analysis of pedagogical issues. 

One more injunction to private 
schools is in order: they ought really 
to use the freedoms that they have or 
claim to have. All too often, it is to be 
feared, these freedoms remain un- 
touched as a kind of reserve to fall 
back on should the need arise. The 
schools talk about their latitude in 
choosing their populations to suit 
their experimental needs, but actually 
they take young people about as they 
come. Private schools are less venture- 
some in projecting new ideas than 
they ought to be. 

This decision regarding Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School should not be 
lightly dismissed by either public- or 
private-school people. If one’s dis- 
position is to agree with the decision 
in thinking that private experimental 
schools can be dispensed with, one 
must then make more certain than 
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has apparently been done that experi- 
mentation in public schools is really 
as free and profound as the needs 
warrant. If, on the other hand, one 
continues to believe that private 
schools are needed for research pur- 
poses, one must give every effort to in- 
sure that these schools actually carry 
on studies of worth to the public 
schools and that the lines of com- 
munication are open and are used. 

Finally, there is one value which 
this litigation may promote. It should 
serve to emphasize the need for pro- 
moting educational research on a wide 
scale, using every possible resource, 
both public and private. 


SATISFIED TEACHERS SOUGHT 


_= COUNTER the rising tide of dis- 
content among teachers, the 
Rural Editorial Service of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is making a search 
for school systems staffed with satis- 
fied teachers. The object of the search, 
according to Director Francis S. 
Chase, is to discover the character- 
istics of administration and of profes- 
sional and public relations which pro- 
duce satisfied and effective teachers. 
The request for nominations was 
sent to officials of state departments of 
education and to leaders in teachers’ 
colleges and state education associa- 
tions. One hundred and _ thirty-six 
educational leaders from 46 states 
have already nominated more than 
250 school systems where teacher 
morale and holding-power are high. 
Teachers are being asked to contribute 
to the search through their state 
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journals of education. Nominations 
will also be sought from school patrons 
and the public generally. 

While most of the replies list one or 
more systems in which teachers are 
believed to be satisfied with condi- 
tions under which they are working, 
not all are so optimistic. 


PRESIDENT OF A STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE IN A MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE: I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot name a school 
system at the present time which meets the 
standards you set in your letter 
the lid was off and teachers felt free to ex- 
press themselves, we learned that much was 
smoldering underneath. 

CURRICULUM CONSULTANT FROM A SOUTH- 
EASTERN STATE: Our salary schedules are so 
low that we probably have no community in 
which teachers feel that they are receiving 
salaries which have been fairly determined. 

DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 
AT A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE IN THE MIDWEST: 
There are few school systems that measure 
up to your five standards, and this is one of 
the big reasons that we have a teacher 
shortage. 

EDUCATIONAL EDITOR IN THE NORTH- 
WEsT: It is disconcerting to find how few of 
our larger districts we can list as “systems 
where teachers have a happy relationship to 
their profession.” 

DIRECTOR OF TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH ATLANTIC REGION: I am convinced 
that teachers must develop a really strong 
professional organization which can stimu- 
late and protect us. Unions will take us over 
if we don’t get busy on a professional organ- 
ization. 

PRESIDENT OF A STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE IN THE SOUTHWEST: Teacher morale is 
the lowest I have ever seen, and there has 
been a general deterioration in the profes- 
sion. 


When the characteristics of ad- 
ministration and of professional and 


public relations which produce satis- 
fied and effective teachers are dis- 
covered, it is probable that such satis- 
faction will be closely related to the 
extent to which both teachers and citi- 
zens share actively in the making of 
school policy and school budgets, to 
clearly defined educational purposes, 
and to a high quality of educational 
leadership. This point of view is sup- 
ported by the replies which have been 
received indicating satisfaction with 
the teaching profession, a few ex- 
amples of which are quoted below. 


A WESTERN STATE: The superintendent 
requested the teachers’ association a few 
years ago to develop what the _ teachers 
might consider a satisfactory salary schedule. 
This schedule was adopted by the school 
board and is now in process of revision by the 
association. 

A SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN STATE: Our school 
board pays us an adequate salary, but I at- 
tribute most of our success to our superin- 
tendent—a lady—honest, fair, and square to 
everyone. We know she will stand behind us 
whether it is a disciplinary problem or money 
to buy school supplies. 

A FOURTEEN-TEACHER SCHOOL IN A 
SOUTHWESTERN STATE: There was only one 
resignation last year. All the other teachers 
have been here two years and 75 per cent 
four years or more. There are places for 
teachers to live on the campus. 

TEACHERS’ LEAGUE IN AN EASTERN IN- 
DUSTRIAL STATE: We believe that our teach- 
ers feel salaries have been fairly determined, 
their work is appreciated by the community, 
conditions of work permit effective instruc- 
tion, and opportunities exist for recognition 
and leadership. During the current year we 
have, through the co-operation of the towns- 
people and the local authorities, been given 
a $500 increase for each teacher. We have a 
joint committee made up of teachers and 
members of the Board of Education who dis- 
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cuss and suggest adjustments for matters 
pertaining to education. There are 140 
teachers in our organization. 

SMALL MIDWEST city: Our Board of Edu- 
cation is made up of intelligent, progressive 
men and women. The people want good 
schools and do everything possible to have 
them. 

TEACHER IN A MIDWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL: 
We seem to be closer to the families of our 
girls and boys than city teachers: there exists 
a feeling of greater co-operation 
community is eager for help and leadership 
from its teachers and gives such assistance 
wholehearted and old-fashioned gratitude. 

MppLE ATLANTIC STATE: We have an all- 
inclusive health program in operation. We 
believe that the teacher’s health is essential 
to the development of children’s health. By 
the minimizing of classroom fatigue, the 
eliminating of financial embarrassment, and 
the securing of insurance against illness for 
our teachers, we have a teacher-welfare pro- 
gram unexcelled. 

SMALL SYSTEM IN NorTHWEST: Things 
that contribute to our situation are: good 
school plant, teachers respected by the 
community, high salary schedule plus ten- 
ure, lack of red tape in connection with de- 
partments. 


After identifying systems cited for 
high morale by teachers and citizens 
as well as by educational leaders, addi- 
tional information will be sought 
through direct correspondence with 
the systems concerned. Finally, a com- 
prehensive survey will be made of a 
few outstanding systems. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


HOUSANDS of words have been 
written and said during the past 
year on the subject “Why a teacher 
shortage?” As an example of a state 
in which teachers, working through 
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their state and local organizations, 
have gone into action in a professional 
and effective manner, we would like 
to mention Montana. With teachers 
being given better pay in neighboring 
states, with the depletion of their 
ranks, with very small numbers in 
their teacher-training institutions, it 
was decided that the only answer was 
to place teaching on a professional 
basis, with a respectable schedule of 
pay, improved qualifications, and a 
dignified place in the community. 
The Executive Council of the 
Montana Education Association pre- 
sented its program for action in the 
March issue of Montana Education. It 
might well be followed in many states. 


1. The M.E.A. reasserts its firm belief 
that the salary schedule recommended by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Education Association, and 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is just, and we 
demand its adoption in Montana. 

2. We recommend a state-wide increase of 
50 per cent in salaries in Montana, and in no 
case should a schedule be adopted which is 
less than the entire minimum recom- 
mended .... 

3. We further recommend that propor- 
tionate increases be granted special teach- 
ers, administrators, and college instructors. 

4. To make this effective, the Executive 
Council recommends that all teachers fulfil 
existing contracts but refuse to sign new con- 
tracts until the above provisions have been 
met. 

5. That all teachers agree not to accept 
employment in any other school system un- 
til that school system meets the above pro- 
visions. 

6. That a committee be appointed to 
work with the State Department of Public 
Instruction to formulate rules and regula- 
tions regarding issuance of permits and 
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emergency certificates, and secure the adop- 
tion of these rules and regulations by the 
State Board of Education. 

7. We recommend a careful study of all 
possible means of financing this program. 


It is reported at the present writing 
that, through energetic and intelligent 
campaigns in individual cities and 
towns in Montana, as distinguished 
from the more common action on a 
state legislative basis, more than 50 
per cent of the communities have ac- 
cepted the M.E.A. platform and that 
go per cent of the communities will 
probably establish salary schedules 
running from $2,100 to $4,125. Only 
three out of 107 cities and towns which 
have thus far voted on special tax 
levies have voted them down, and 
these are likely to approve the levies 
in the end even at considerable sacri- 
fice to local property-owners. 

The reassuring aspect of this picture 
is the evidence that local initiative 
within the teaching profession can be 
an influential factor in educational im- 
provement, especially when such ef- 
forts are co-ordinated through a state- 
wide program. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion recently assisted the staff of the 
March of Time in the preparation of a 
documentary film devoted to the 
present crisis in American education. 
The film is entitled “The Teachers’ 
Crisis.” It is scheduled for use in 
theaters throughout the nation for 
three months, starting March 1s, 
1947, with a normal audience of nine 
million per month. 

State and local education associa- 
tions wishing to arrange an advance 


screening of “The Teacher’s Crisis” 
should get in touch with the nearest 
office of Twentieth-Century Fox. Be- 
cause of its vast public significance, 
school leaders may wish to co-operate 
with theaters everywhere in urging 
use of the picture. 


ScHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


A ATTRACTIVE, readable, and prac- 
tical booklet published recently 
by the National Commission on 
School District Reorganization shows 
the tragic waste resulting from poor 
school district organization, describes 
satisfactory district organization, and 
outlines essential steps in the im- 
provement of school districts. This 
commission is sponsored by the Rural 
Education Project of the University 
of Chicago and the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and is supported 
in part by a grant from the Farm 
Foundation. 

The booklet, entitled “A Key to 
Better Education,” should be of great 
assistance to school men and to lay- 
men who are desirous of promoting 
better education in nonurban areas. 
It may be obtained for $0.15 a copy or 
$10.00 a hundred from the office of 
the National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


TENTH ANNUAL READING 
CONFERENCE 


HE tenth annual Conference on 
Reading at the University of 
Chicago will be held in Mandel Hall, 
beginning Monday afternoon, July 7, 
and extending through Friday, July 
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11, 1947. The theme of the conference 
will be “Promoting Personal and So- 
cial Development through Reading.” 
The program has been planned to 
achieve the following purposes: (1) to 
define clearly the broad personal and 
social values that may be attained 
through reading; (2) to discuss the is- 
sues faced in promoting desirable un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and patterns 
of behavior; (3) to identify reading 
materials that are particularly valu- 
able in each area discussed; and (4) to 
consider techniques and procedures by 
which the ends sought can be attained 
both in study and in recreational read- 
ing activities. Special consideration 
will be given to ways in which the per- 
sonal reading of children and young 
people can be directed so as to con- 
tribute more largely than it has in the 
past to their personal and social de- 
velopment. 

Each half-day’s meeting from Tues- 
day to Friday, inclusive, will be intro- 
duced by a general session which wil] 
stress the importance of the aspect of 
development under consideration, 
identify its various phases, trace their 
development from the earliest grades 
to college, and consider the role of 
reading in promoting their develop- 
ment and the general principles under- 
lying teaching and guidance proce- 
dures. In addition, lists of selected 
books that are appropriate at the re- 
spective grade levels will be distrib- 
uted and discussed. 

The general session each half-day 
will be followed by sectional meetings 
for the primary grades, the middle and 
upper grades, and the high-school and 


junior-college level. Each of these 
meetings will be introduced by a pres- 
entation of appropriate techniques 
and procedures for promoting the un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and patterns 
of behavior desired. Such reports will 
be followed by open discussions for the 
purpose of clarifying thinking, sharing 
experiences, and planning improved 
ways of promoting specific types of 
development through reading. 

The University extends a cordial 
invitation to teachers, supervisors, 
and administrative officers to attend 
the conference. Those who are regis- 
tered for courses during the summer 
quarter may secure admission to the . 
various sessions on the presentation 
of their University “identification 
cards.” A nominal registration fee is 
charged all others: $6.00 (including 
tax) for the entire conference period, 
$1.80 per day, and $0.90 per half-day. 

Requests for additional information 
may be addressed to Professor Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE twenty-fifth annual Institute 
for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held at the 
University of Chicago on July 21 and 
22, 1947. The general theme of the 
conference will be “The Administra- 
tion of Higher Institutions under 
Changing Conditions.” 
The Institute will consider the re- 
sponsibilities of higher education un- 
der the changing conditions of Ameri- 
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can life and the changing structure of 
higher education; the administrative 
problems arising out of these chang- 
ing conditions; the problems of control 
and general administration in meeting 
current and future needs; the prob- 
lems of internal administration in 
such offices as those of the academic 
dean, the dean of students, and the 
business manager; and the place of 
the faculty in the administrative 
process and the organization of the 
faculty for effective instruction, stu- 
dent relations, and research. The Insti- 
tute for 1947 has been planned with 
the thought in mind that a discussion 
of these problems would be of par- 
ticular assistance to administrative 
officers at a time when expanded en- 
rolments and demands for the exten- 


sion of opportunities for higher educa- 
tion are placing great strain on the 
facilities and personnel of higher in- 
stitutions. 

The meetings are open without fee 
to administrative officers and others 
interested in this area of higher educa- 


tion. More complete information 
about the Institute may be obtained 
from Norman Burns, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HE seventh annual Conference 

for Teachers of the Social Sci- 
ences in Secondary Schools and Junior 
Colleges will be held at the University 
of Chicago on July 23, 24, and 25, 
1947. The theme of the conference is 
“The Task of the Social Sciences in 
General Education.” 
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Papers presented will indicate the 
core knowledge that the social sci- 
ences can offer for a program in gen- 
eral education. The problem of lan- 
guage difficulties and the importance 
of words in the social studies will be 
discussed. Two papers will deal with 
their authors’ conceptions of ideal 
courses in the social sciences for 
secondary schools and junior colleges, 
respectively. Other speakers will con- 
sider the way in which social-science 
method can be treated in the class- 
room; the use of the social-science 
method in field investigations; the sig- 
nificance of psychology, social psy- 
chology, and psychiatry in the teach- 
ing of the social sciences; and the use 
of examinations as instruments of in- 
struction. 

Requests for the complete program 
may be addressed to Professor Earl S. 
Johnson, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE 


HE eleventh annual Conference 

on Guidance and Personnel will 
be held on Thursday and Friday, June 
26 and 27, 1947, at the University of 
Chicago. The conference will deal 
with current guidance and personnel 
problems in schools, colleges, and re- 
lated institutions and will be open to 
counselors, psychologists, and others 
working or interested in the field. De- 
tailed programs may be obtained by 
writing to Professor Robert C. Woell- 
ner, University of Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Wuo’s WHO FOR JUNE 


Authors of ‘The news notes in this 
mews notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by WARREN C. SEYFERT, 

associate professor of ed- 
ucation and director of the Labora- 
tory School at the University of Chi- 
cago. LEONARD V. Koos, professor of 
secondary education at the University 
of Chicago and director of research of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, describes the plans and 
policies which, as the result of a state- 
wide study, have been recommended 
for establishing and maintaining a 
junior-college system in Maryland. 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER, secondary cur- 
riculum co-ordinator in the Los An- 
geles County schools, California, pre- 
sents an ironical discussion of the 
problems of democracy and assimila- 
tion in the public schools. VERNA 
WHITE, assistant professor of educa- 
tion and assistant to the dean of the 
School of Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, reports on the constructing of 
a test for measuring competence in 
English at the high-school level of men 
and women in the armed forces and 
presents data on the validity and re- 
liability derived from the standardiza- 
tion program. EpirH W. DErRIcK, 
elementary-school teacher with the 
United States Indian Service in the 


Blackwater Day School, Coolidge, 
Arizona, presents the results of a 
study of the effects on Japanese- 
American youth of evacuation to a 
relocation center. A list of selected 
references on educational statistics is 
supplied by FRANCES SWINEFORD, re- 
search associate in the Department of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago, and Kart J. HoLzinceEr, profes- 
sor of education at the same institu- 
tion. 


Reviewers 
of books 


PauL R. PIERCE, prin- 
cipal of Wells High 
School in Chicago, II- 
linois. ROBERT C. WOELLNER, associ- 
ate professor of education, assistant 
dean of students, and director of the 
Office of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement at the University of Chi- 
cago. OTs D. FROE, graduate student 
in the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago and dean of 
instruction, on leave, at Morristown 
College, Morristown, Tennessee. 
MARIAN RAYBURN Brown, guidance 
counselor in the public schools of 
Great Neck, New York, and research 
assistant in the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Epwin S. Live, 
teacher of English at Lake View High 
School in Chicago, Illinois. 
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A JUNIOR-COLLEGE PLAN FOR MARYLAND 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


HE junior college is just now the 

most discussed unit in our system 
of education. Interest in the move- 
ment has reached a stage in which con- 
sideration is no longer turned to wheth- 
er but to where and how junior col- 
leges are to be established and main- 
tained. Inquiries concerning plans for 
junior colleges have been shifting 
from a local to a state-wide basis. It is 
in recognition of this shift that the 
writer abstracts an _ investigation 
which he has recently made at the 
state level to aid authorities in map- 
ping out a plan of junior-college devel- 
opment. 

The state for which the inquiry was 
made is Maryland. The auspices were 
the Maryland Commission on Higher 
Education, of which William L. Mar- 
bury, a member of the legal profession 
in Baltimore, was chairman. The 
problem of the junior college had been 
included as one of the aspects of a sur- 
vey of higher education in the state, of 
which John Dale Russell, head of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
United States Office of Education was 
director, and the writer was invited to 
make the study in this special area. 

The aspects of the problem investi- 
gated are the need for junior colleges 
in the state, their location, their or- 
ganizational relationship to lower 


* 


school levels, the costs involved in 
maintaining them, and their authori- 
zation and control. This article will be 
concluded by presenting the formula- 
tion of junior-college policy for Mary- 
land derived from the investigation." 


THE NEED FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


There have been junior colleges in 
Maryland over a long period of years, 
but there has been no steady and con- 
sistent growth of the movement. Local 
public units did not emerge until last 
year when, stimulated by the need for 
educational opportunities at the col- 
legiate level for veterans, tuition- 
charging junior colleges were estab- 
lished in association with large high 
schools in two county school dis- 
tricts. In addition, liberal-arts junior- 
college curriculums were at that time 
available in five state and two private 
four-year colleges, two of these cur- 
riculums reaching back to 1935. 

Proportions of junior-college age in 
school.—The complete report to the 
Maryland Commission presents the 
array of our forty-eight states accord- 
ing to the proportion of the population 

* This article abstracts chapter vii of Higher 
Education in Maryland, pp. 314-17. A Report of 
a Survey by the American Council on Education 
with Recommendations of the Maryland Com- 


mission on Higher Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
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of ages 18-20 found by the United 
States Census of 1940 to be attending 
schools of some kind. This array 
placed Maryland forty-fourth; that is, 
only four states had proportions 
smaller than Maryland. Educational 
leaders in the state have been aware 
for some years of this lag. They must 
also know that a vigorous program of 
development of educational oppor- 
tunities at the age level will be neces- 
sary to bring the proportions up to 
those of even the average for the coun- 
try. 

The proportions vary widely from 
county to county within the state. 
The actual range is from 8.7 per cent 
in the lowest county to 37.2 per cent 
in the highest, with the highest more 
than four times the lowest. Investiga- 
tion of possible factors affecting the 
percentages identified the proportions 
of rural-farm population, the propor- 
tion of Negro population, the opera- 
tion of eleven-grade instead of twelve- 
grade systems in most counties in 1940 
(Maryland has since 1940 been com- 
mitted by statute to a twelve-grade 
system), and the proximity of oppor- 
tunities for higher education. All these 
were established as factors, although 
the exact measure of their influence 
could not be determined. 

Proportions of high-school graduates 
continuing their education.—Because 
careful follow-up records are kept in 
the offices of the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, it was possible 
to ascertain the numbers and the per- 
centages of all graduates who were 
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continuing their education in the year 
following graduation. Although the 
total numbers of graduates increased 
rapidly over a long period of years, the 
number continuing did not rise cor- 
respondingly. On the contrary, the 
percentages over the years showed a 
marked decline, dropping between 
1926 and 1944 from 52.0 to 22.3. Spe- 
cial influences for particular periods 
were the economic recession and non- 
continuance of boys entering the 
armed forces, but the main influence 
over the full period was the fact that 
high-school education was being popu- 
larized much more rapidly than col- 
lege education. The public junior col- 
lege is destined to be the means of 
popularizing the next higher level. 
Because inquiry into the need for 
junior colleges should come somewhat 
nearer than has been done up to this 
point to the proportions of graduates 
continuing their education at the col- 
legiate level, special analysis is pre- 
sented for one particular year of the 
evidence from the follow-up investiga- 
tion made annually by the Maryland 
State Department of Education. For 
this analysis, only graduates entering 
institutions of post-high-school grade 
were counted, against all graduates of 
the high schools represented. The: 
graduates were those of 1940, the rea- 
sons for taking this year being (1) the 
desirability of ascertaining conditions 
in a normal prewar year and (2) the 
possibility of making direct compari- 
sons with the outcomes of a follow-up 
study of high-school graduates of 1941 
in certain midwestern and California 
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communities previously made by the 
writer.” 

The follow-up for Maryland in- 
volved more than four thousand grad- 
uates of the largest high schools in the 
state outside Baltimore. Comparisons 
included graduates of high schools 
(1) in cities with higher institutions; 


ScHoots: 
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continuing in collegiate institutions, is 
that of measuring the influence of 
proximity of existing institutions on 
the proportions continuing. The study 
in the Midwest and California in- 
cluded almost twelve thousand gradu- 
ates in fifty-seven high-school situa- 
tions, some in cities without junior 


Per Cent 
30 40 50 


In cities with higher institutions 


In counties with, but cities without, high- 
er institutions 11.7 
In cities or counties with higher insti- 


tutions 12.8 


In cities and counties without higher in- 


stitutions 6.8 


MIDWESTERN AND CALIFORNIA HIGH 


ScHOOLS: 
In cities without junior colleges 


In cities with tuition-charging junior col- 


leges 31.8 


In cities with tuition-free junior colleges 53.5 


Fic. 1.~Median percentages of graduates of high schools in certain situations in Maryland in 
1940 and in the Midwest and California in 1941 who continued their education in institutions at the 


collegiate level. 


(2) in counties with, but cities without, 
higher institutions; (3) in cities or 
counties with higher institutions— 
that is, classifications 1 and 2 com- 
bined; (4) in cities and counties with- 
out higher institutions. The purpose 
of these comparisons, beyond that of 
ascertaining proportions of graduates 


* Leonard V. Koos, “How To Democratize the 
Junior-College Level,” School Review, LII (May, 
1944), 271-84. 


colleges but most of them in cities 
with either tuition-charging or tui- 
tion-free junior colleges. The gist of 
the significance of the comparisons is 
apparent in the medians shown in Fig- 
ure I. 

1. For Maryland, the percentages 
for high schools in cities and counties 
without higher institutions is very 
low. 
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2. The median percentage for high 
schools with higher institutions in the 
cities or counties of location is about 
twice that for high schools in cities 
and counties without. Despite the 
preferability of figures from eastern 
states, which are not available, for 
such an inquiry, comparison with con- 
ditions in the Midwest and California 
adds meaning to the evidence here re- 
ported from Maryland. (It may be 
said, in passing, that inclusion of situ- 
ations in California affect hardly at 
all the medians for the Midwest and 
California, because the California 
junior colleges are tuition-free and the 
proportions of graduates continuing in 
tuition-free junior colleges in the 
Midwest are practically on a par with 
those in California.) 

3. The median for the midwestern 
group without junior colleges is about 
three times as large as that for gradu- 
ates of Maryland schools in cities or 
counties without higher institutions. 

4. Maintaining a local public junior 
college, even though it is a tuition- 
charging local public unit, increased 
the proportion of graduates continu- 
ing to the collegiate level in the me- 
dian situation by about three-fifths. 

5. Maintaining a free-tuition unit 
brought up the proportion continuing, 
in the median situation, to more than 
half of all high-school graduates and 
multiplied the proportion continuing, 
as compared with the situations with- 
out junior colleges, by two and one- 
half to three times. 

The general inference from the 
comparisons is that, if popularization 
of the collegiate level is regarded as 
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desirable, the local public junior col- 
lege is greatly needed and the popu- 
larization is remarkably enhanced by 
having the junior college tuition-free. 

Related considerations.—Under the 
heading of the need for junior col- 
leges, the full report discusses certain 
related considerations. In this connec- 
tion it reviews briefly the forces that 
are now rapidly universalizing the 
junior-college level of schooling, just 
as the high-school level was moving 
toward universalization a quarter- 
century ago. Among these forces are 
technological developments which are 
forcing youth out of employment, the 
increasing complexity of life and living 
(calling for a lengthened period of edu- 
cation in order to equip the individual 
to cope with that complexity), and the 
growing conviction of the need of 
equalizing opportunities in a demo- 
cratic society, not to mention the im- 
mediate force of the flood of returning 
veterans. The report also considers the 
kind of program required to serve ade- 
quately the junior-college level when 
it becomes universalized and indicates 
that, although a minority will need 
programs preparatory to higher edu- 
cational levels, the great majority will 
be best served by terminal programs. 
Illustrations of these terminal pro- 
grams are presented. 


WHERE AND HOW TO ORGANIZE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


High-school enrolments and feasibil- 
ity —Canvass of the need for junior 
colleges is naturally followed by con- 
sideration of the problems of where 
and under what organizational ar- 
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rangements to establish and maintain 
these units in the school system. Pre- 
vious inquiries have found that high- 
school enrolment is as good a criterion 
of feasibility as any so far used. In 
certain of these earlier inquiries in the 
Midwest, a minimum desirable stu- 
dent body of 175-200 was assumed 
and the locations of junior colleges 
were tentatively projected by identi- 
fying the communities with high- 
school enrolments large enough to as- 
sure the minimum junior-college stu- 
dent body by the time the unit has 
had time to become well established. 
This minimum takes into account fac- 
tors like the cost per student per year, 
which rises rapidly as enrolment falls 
below the minimum, and the number 
of students needed to justify a suitable 
curriculum offering. In these earlier 
inquiries the average proportion which 
junior-college enrolments in free-tui- 
tion situations have been of high- 
school enrolments was one-third. On 
this basis a junior college of the mini- 
mum enrolment might be expected to 
develop in a community with a high- 
school enrolment of 500-600 students. 

In view of the smaller proportions 
of the population 18-20 years old in 
Maryland, as compared with other 
states, who in 1940 were attending 
school, and of high-school graduates 
of 1940 who continued their education 
at the collegiate level, a safer ratio of 
prediction for Maryland than 1:3 
would be 1:4. There should, however, 
be no basic reason, if junior colleges 
are established and maintained under 
favorable auspices, why the propor- 
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tion in Maryland should, in the long 
run, lag behind that in other states. 
In harmony with this point of view, 
the more conservative ratio of 1:4 be- 
tween junior-college and high-school 
enrolments seems applicable, not for 
the proximate future, but for a period 
of a few to several years following es- 
tablishment of tuition-free local junior 
colleges. 

A preliminary scrutiny of a dis- 
tribution by size of enrolments of the 
high schools in the state and of a dis- 
tribution to the twenty-three counties 
of high schools with enrolments of six 
hundred or more students showed the 
impracticability, from the standpoint 
of making junior colleges accessible to 
prospective students, of establishing 
junior colleges only in communities 
with such high schools. If this basis 
were to be recommended and _ fol- 
lowed, about half the counties would 
be without junior colleges, and for 
these counties democratization of the 
junior-college level would be de- 
feated. 

What seems a greatly preferable 
basis of projection for Maryland is one 
that considers the county as the unit 
and has regard for the total high- 
school enrolment in each county and 
the distances of other high schools 
from the largest high school. The ap- 
propriateness of the basis may be ex- 
pected from the fact that the county 
in Maryland is the local school dis- 
trict, but it has almost plenary sup- 
port in the evidence on enrolments 
and distances as compiled in Table 1. 

A glance down the column of total 
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enrolments in the extreme right-hand 
column finds only a few counties with 
totals so small as to discourage estab- 
lishment of junior colleges. Because 
high-school enrolments were not gen- 
erally at peak in 1943-44, some of 
those at or below the margin of feasi- 
bility may have risen above it by now 
or will do so shortly. Feasibility on a 
county-wide basis is further indicated 
by the distribution, by distance from 
the largest high school, of other high 
schools in each county, shown in col- 


umns 2-5 of the table. Looking first at 
the totals at the foot of these col- 
umns, one may note that 16,687 of the 
total of 37,197 students were in the 
largest high schools in the several 
counties, that 7,983 more were in 37 
high schools at distances of 10 miles or 
less from these high schools, and 
10,145 in 48 high schools at distances 
greater than ro miles but not more 
than 20 miles. These distances may be 
regarded as for the most part feasible 
for daily transportation of students to 


TABLE 1 


ENROLMENT IN 1943-44 OF LARGEST WHITE HIGH SCHOOL IN EACH MARYLAND COUNTY, 
ENROLMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOLS AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES FROM THE LARGEST HIGH 
SCHOOL, AND TOTAL ENROLMENT IN EACH COUNTY (FIGURES GIVEN ON FouR-YEAR 


HIGH-SCHOOL BASIS) 


ENROLMENT 


Hics at Distance From Larcest ScHooL 


or LarGest 


ScHOOL 


10 Miles 
or Less 


10-20 
Miles 


Allegany 
Anne Arundel 
Baltimoret 


Montgomery 
Prince George’s 


2,176 (2)* 
1,018 
1,240 
261 
204 
620 
422 
212 
543 
T, 304 
623 
252 
264 
1,046 
795 
153 
229 
217 
357 
1,749 
831 
238 


42 (1) 

404 (2) 
138 (1) 
\1, 199 (1) 


447 (3) 
265 (2) 


128 (1) 
321 (2) 


1,329 (5) 


16,687 


7,983 (37) 


10,145 (48) 


2,014 (15) 


37,197 


* Figures in parentheses are the numbers of high schools represented. 
t On account of geographic distribution of prospective students, two junior-college centers suggested for this county. 
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and from school. Only 2,014 students 
in 15 schools were at distances of from 
20 to 30 miles, and 368 students in two 
high schools were at greater distances 
from the largest high schools. Cer- 
tainly some of the prospective stu- 
dents from these remoter communities 
also would be within commutable dis- 
tance of junior colleges located in the 
communities with the largest high 
schools. 

The reader may not need to be 
warned against assuming that the dis- 
tribution of distances of other high 
schools from the largest high schools 
would be the same as the distances of 
the homes of prospective students 
from these largest high schools. Some 
of the distances for students would be 
shorter and some at longer distances 
than the high schools, and only an ex- 
tensive investigation of these dis- 
tances could be used in determining 
finally the location of individual jun- 
ior colleges. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence reported affords assurance of 
the feasibility of establishing junior 
colleges accessible to almost all pro- 
spective white students in all but a 
few counties. The relative compact- 
ness of the distribution of the popula- 
tion in the state conduces to the feasi- 
bility of a system of local public junior 
colleges. 

Outcomes of a county-by-county can- 
vass.—In the full report, running com- 
mentary is made, county by county, 
under such limitations as must ac- 
company efforts to project a plan of 
this kind without making the inten- 
sive local inquiries against which to 
check the plan. The canvass projected 


the probable sizes of local units in a 
few to several years, using the desig- 
nation “‘small” for 150-300 students, 
“medium” for 300-500, and “‘large” 
for 500 and more students. Account 
was taken of the existence of higher 
institutions in the counties, which 
were found in most instances enrolling 
only small numbers of local students. 

A recount of this county-by-county 
examination of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing junior colleges for white stu- 
dents in the twenty-three counties 
outside Baltimore City yields total 
indications of nineteen counties which 
could have junior colleges within their 
borders, if the findings of this explora- 
tory inquiry are borne out by inten- 
sive investigation. The number of jun- 
ior colleges indicated is twenty-one 
and is larger by two units than the 
number of counties, since two units 
each were indicated for two counties. 
Sixteen of the junior colleges are indi- 
cated for county-seat location. The 
distribution of these units in the state 
is shown on the accompanying map 
(Figure 2). Of the junior colleges, five, 
in the passage of a few to several 
years, would probably be large; four 
would be medium, and all the twelve 
remaining would be small. Of the four 
counties which by this arrangement 
would be without local junior colleges 
within their boundaries, two would be 
rather well served by junior colleges in 
adjoining counties, thereby injecting a 
small element of regionalism into a 
proposal for junior colleges otherwise 
erected on the principle of localism. 
Prospective students in two counties 
only would not be served by local pub- 
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lic junior colleges, and one of these has 
within its boundaries a junior college 
for women operating under state aus- 
pices. (In another section of the sur- 
vey report this institution is recom- 
mended for discontinuance because of 
its small enrolment and high per stu- 
dent costs.) For students at the jun- 
ior-college level in these two counties, 


schools at different distances from 
state, or regional, junior colleges en- 
tering these institutions. The per- 
centages from local high schools enter- 
ing local junior colleges and regional 
junior colleges were both large and ap- 
proximately equal. However, the per- 
centages from high schools from out- 
side the districts of location of the 


VIRGINIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fic. 2.—Locations suggested for local public junior colleges in Maryland outside Baltimore City 


it would be desirable to make attend- 
ance possible by subsidization for sub- 
sistence while the student is living 
away from home. 

Local versus regional junior colleges. 
—Application of the principle of local- 
ism in the proposals of this report is 
urged by the conclusions from an 
earlier investigation which ascertained 
the proportions of graduates of high 


regional junior colleges were so small 
as to discredit the principle of region- 
alism. On this account, in this inquiry 
a policy of regionalism has been ap- 
plied only to a limited extent and 
where local junior colleges are mani- 
festly not practicable. 


3 Leonard V. Koos, “Local versus Regional 
Junior Colleges,” School Review, LIT (November, 


1944), 525-31. 
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Organizational relationship to schools 
below.—In considering the problem of 
the organizational relationship of the 
junior colleges proposed to the school 
levels below in the local systems, it 
was pointed out that only about a 
third of the local public junior colleges 
of the country are separately housed 
and that the great majority are housed 
with high schools in varying degrees of 
association with three-year and four- 
year high schools, on a 3-2 or 4-2 
basis; also, that, during the last ten to 
twenty years, there has emerged a 
third type of organization involving 
the integration of the two junior-col- 
lege with the last two high-school 
years into a four-year junior-college 
unit. This type of unit is almost al- 
ways accompanied in the same school 
systems by four-year junior high 
schools including Grades VII—X. The 
resulting organization is referred to as 
the “‘6-4-4 plan.” Fifteen to twenty 
school systems in the nation are now 
committed to this pattern, and many 
other school systems are giving it 
serious consideration. 

Most persons first giving thought 
to the junior college have in mind a 
two-year separate unit, when, in point 
of fact, these junior-college years in 
local school systems are typically 
found occupying space and utilizing 
staff and facilities in conjunction with 
students in two or more high-school 
years. Investigation has shown that a 
junior college cannot be economically 
self-sufficient in respect to plant and 
facilities before it has an enrolment of 
about a thousand students.‘ The sig- 
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nificance of this conclusion when ap- 
plied to the organizational relation- 
ship of the junior colleges for whites 
suggested for the counties of Mary- 
land is apparent as soon as one recalls 
their predicted size; none promises for 
many years, if ever, to reach a thou- 
sand students. The expedience of 
either association or integration with 
high-school years is apparent. 

However, the issue of organization 
is far more than one merely of ex- 
pedience through economical provi- 
sion of opportunities at the junior- 
college level. It is even more a ques- 
tion of the educational preferability of 
integration through the 6-4-4 plan 
or of association. The established edu- 
cational advantages of the 6-4-4 plan 
are summarized in the full report, as 
well as the facts showing that associa- 
tions share in considerable degree in 
these advantages.s 

The feasibility of the 6-4-4 plan in 
Maryland would be encouraged by the 
steady progress toward junior high 
school reorganization over a period of 
twenty years disclosed in evidence 
supplied by the State Department of 
Education. Junior high school re- 
organization may well be considered 
as a first long step toward the 6-4-4 
plan, which, to be attained, would re- 
quire two more steps. One of these is 
the addition to senior high schools of 
the junior-college grades; the other, 
the shifting of Grade X to the junior 


4Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College: The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work, pp. 
175-79. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 

5 The summary is based on Leonard V. Koos, 
op. cit., pp. 187-92. 
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high school groups. The locations of 
the four-year junior colleges in Mary- 
land would be identical with those 
tentatively indicated in earlier sec- 
tions of this report. The task of locat- 
ing the four-year junior high schools, 
of which there must be many more 
than of junior colleges, would involve 
extensive and intensive inquiry not 
within the scope of the present proj- 
ect. 

Junior colleges for Baltimore City.— 
Like the proportion for the state, the 
percentage of the 18-20 age group in 
Baltimore attending school in 1940 
was relatively low, as compared with 
the country as a whole. Because the 
percentage is low despite the presence 
in the city of a number of higher insti- 
tutions, a program of further develop- 
ment of educational opportunities in 
the way of free-tuition junior colleges 
in Baltimore City seems essential in 
order to make education for this age 
level more readily available. Numbers 
attending and graduating from white 
high schools during normal years 
should assure a junior-college enrol- 
ment great enough to justify estab- 
lishment and maintenance of at least 
two or three junior colleges of large 
enrolment, as previously defined. 

The recommendation of two or 
three junior colleges is made for two 
reasons. First, proximity is a potent 
factor influencing attendance on op- 
portunities for education in large cities 
as it is in communities of smaller pop- 
ulation, or there would be less occa- 
sion for so many high schools in these 
cities. The second reason is the de- 


sirability of more than one huge cen- 
ter in working out a commendable 
organizational pattern for the system. 
Baltimore City, like many counties of 
the state, has made much progress in 
junior high school reorganization, and 
a next step in organizational develop- 
ment might well be the 6-4-4 plan, 
calling for two to several upper four- 
year units. 

The numbers of Negro students at- 
tending high schools in Baltimore 
City and graduating from them are 
large enough to indicate a junior- 
college center for this group. 

Junior colleges for Negroes outside 
Baltimore City.—Few individual high 
schools for Negroes in the state out- 
side Baltimore City and few coun- 
ties have total Negro high-school en- 
rolments meeting the criterion of 
feasibility for establishing junior col- 
leges. The situation presents serious 
difficulties for any earnest effort to 
equalize opportunities for Negroes at 
this level with those for white stu- 
dents. Two methods suggest them- 
selves, to both of which it seems nec- 
essary to resort. One of these is the 
same as that previously suggested for 
communities beyond commuting dis- 
tance from junior-college units for 
white students: to make attendance 
possible by subsidizing for subsistence 
while students are in attendance away 
from home. Because of the small num- 
bers of Negroes in many counties, this 
method would need to be used for 
greater proportions, although not 
greater numbers, of colored than of 
white students. The other method 
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would be to apply a somewhat smaller 
criterion of high-school enrolment for 
feasibility for establishing junior col- 
leges for Negroes. The danger in en- 
couraging smaller units is that the 
offering in them will be meager. 


FINANCING THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Projecting total costs, state aid, and 
local taxation.—The probable costs per 
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higher salaries in Montgomery Coun- 
ty warrant setting the probable cost 
there at $250. An identical figure was 
used for Baltimore City. 

The prospects of total costs for each 
of the twenty-three counties may be 
considered in connection with the esti- 
mates and compilations presented in 
Table 2. 

1. The first two columns present the 


TABLE 2 


PROJECTION OF NUMBERS OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE STUDENTS (AFTER TWO OR THREE YEARS), 
TOTAL Costs, STATE AID, AND INCREASES IN SCHOOL TAX RATES FOR MAINTAINING 
FREE LOCAL PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES IN MARYLAND 
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23,627 


student per year used in projecting the 
problem of financing junior colleges 
took account of distributions of an- 
nual salaries of high-school teachers in 
several counties and per student costs 
in the high schools. Omitting inter- 
mediate steps to arrive at it, one may 
say that a working figure for over-all 
junior-college costs in most counties 
approaches $200 per student, but the 


numbers of junior-college students es- 
timated for each county and project 
total costs for these students at the 
estimated costs per student just set 
down. The numbers of students are 
approximately a fifth of the total 
high-school enrolments to be found in 
the last column of Table 1. This is a 
smaller proportion than the average 
of one-third that free-tuition junior- 
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college enrolments in midwestern and 
California communities with long- 
established units were of high-school 
enrolments in the districts of location 
in 1940, but reduction is called for by 
the generally smaller proportions in 
Maryland of college-going youth. To 
the investigator the proportion seems 
a fair general estimate for Maryland 
after free local public junior colleges 
have been in operation for a period of 
two or three years. The proportion 
should in time increase beyond a fifth 
of the high-school enrolment and rise 
to the predictions of sizes of junior 
colleges given in an earlier section. 

For the sake of simplicity and be- 
cause the figures are only estimates, 
they are given in round numbers. 
Estimates are provided for all coun- 
ties, even including those for which 
no junior colleges are indicated in the 
foregoing section. The column of total 
cost is merely the product of multi- 
plying the estimated cost per student 
by the number of students in the first 
column. 

2. The next four columns in Table 
2 relate to basic state aid. The aid is 
projected in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the recent Report of 
the Maryland Commission on the Dis- 
tribution of Tax Revenues, usually re- 
ferred to as the “Sherbow Report.” 
The basis is here applied because of 
its simplicity and because of the possi- 
bility of its being implemented in leg- 
islation by the General Assembly. The 
basic state aid proposed in this report 
is $400 per teacher and $20 per pupil. 
The number of teachers for each 
county in the first of three columns is 
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the nearest whole number obtained by 
dividing the estimated number of stu- 
dents in the first column by 15 where 
the number of students is fewer than 
400 and by 20 where it is 400 or more. 
The reason for the two different stu- 
dent-teacher ratios is that smaller jun- 
ior colleges are not able to distribute 
students to classes as efficiently as 
larger junior colleges. The amount of 
basic aid on the teacher basis is merely 
the product of multiplying $400 by 
the number of teachers. The basic aid 
on the student basis is analogously de- 
rived, and the total is, of course, the 
sum of the two amounts for teachers 
and students. 

3. The next column shows the bal- 
ance of cost for each county that 
would need to be raised by taxation in 
the school district to support junior- 
college work. 

4. The next two columns present, 
respectively, the assessable basis tax- 
able (assessed valuation) for 1945 and 
the additional tax rate that would 
need to be levied in each county to 
provide the balance. The rate reported 
results from dividing the balance to 
be raised locally by the assessable 
basis. These additional rates are seen 
to range widely, from .043 to .175 and 
are indicative of much heavier bur- 
dens on some counties than on others 
for supporting junior-college work. 

5. The two columns next following 
are introduced to bring out more 
clearly than the preceding one the pro- 
portionate increases to the local school 
tax rates that would result from sup- 
porting the junior-college programs. 
The first of this pair of columns re- 
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ports the school tax rates in 1945-46 
and the second, the percentages which 
the addition for junior-college pur- 
poses would be of the 1945-46 rates. 
These percentages range from 6 to 22. 
They, like the additions themselves, 
range widely and both, where high, 
would work seriously to discourage 
establishment and maintenance of 
junior colleges. 

6. A final computation has been 
made for each county and is to be 
found in the last column of the table. 
This is the assessable valuation per 
prospective junior-college student and 
results from dividing the total as- 
sessable basis by the predicted num- 
ber of students in the first column. 
Here again is a wide variation, from 
$89,000 to $364,000 per student, 
which means that the wealthiest coun- 
ty would have a tax base per student 
more than four times as large as the 
poorest county. 

The wide variations in the additions 
to tax rates and percentages of incre- 
ment that would be required (with 
some additions so large as to be pro- 
hibitive of junior-college develop- 
ment) and in the valuation base per 
student point to the need for the same 
procedure in equalization as obtains 
for the lower schools. The recommen- 
dation seems entirely appropriate that 
junior-college education be included 
within the scope of the state’s mini- 
mum program of education and that 
equalization funds be distributed on 
the same basis as for lower schools. 

The financial problem of junior-col- 
lege education for Baltimore City and 
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for Negroes.—Limitations of space 
preclude report on the problem of jun- 
ior-college costs in Baltimore City, ex- 
cept to say that, with basic state aid, 
the addition to the local tax rate for 
schools maintaining junior colleges 
would hardly exceed 2 per cent of that 
rate for 1945-46. The scattered dis- 
tribution of Negro high-school stu- 
dents makes impossible a prediction, 
with anything approaching reliability, 
of local costs for Negro junior-college 
education, however much it is desired 
to make an estimate. Experience in 
this area is lacking and will be re- 
quired before reliable predictions may 
be made. 


AUTHORIZATION AND CONTROL OF 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Legal authority for establishing jun- 
tor-college work.—Examination of the 
laws of the state of Maryland for au- 
thority to establish and maintain jun- 
ior colleges under this specific title 
finds no reference to them by name. 
The laws do, nevertheless, contain a 
section that would appear to give au- 
thority to county boards of education 
to establish and maintain the junior- 
college level of work. The authoriza- 
tion is contained in a new section, en- 
acted by the General Assembly and 
approved in 1945, added to Article 77 
of the Annotated Code of Maryland 
(1939 edition). The section reads as 
follows: 

41A. The County Board of Education, in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of 


the State Department of Education, may 
establish and maintain day and evenin 
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schools for adults, the purposes of which 
shall be to provide a general program of con- 
tinuing education in all its aspects for the 
improvement of the civic, vocational, and 
general intelligence of adults, and to enable 
them to make a wise use of their leisure time. 


The sole change in this law or others 
pertaining to education that would 
seem to be necessary from the stand- 
point of foregoing portions of this re- 
port, is to have this “‘program of con- 
tinuing education” recognized as part 
of the state’s minimum program of 
education, in order to have expendi- 
tures in the counties for it share in the 
equalization fund. The definition 
seems to be broad enough to allow for 
a comprehensive program at the jun- 
ior-college level. 

Regulation and control of the junior 
colleges—The same section of the 


Maryland law, in the phrase “in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regula- 
tions of the State Department of Edu- 
cation,” establishes that department 
as the agency of regulation and ac- 
creditation. 


It may be needless to state that the 
respective functions of county boards 
of education and of the State Depart- 
ment of Education would hardly be 
different for the junior-college level 
than for elementary-school and high- 
school levels. The Department would 
serve as the state supervisory agency, 
and the county boards would have 
basically the same authority in mat- 
ters of organization, curriculum, ap- 
pointment of staffs, and the like that 
they now possess over lower schools. 

This designation of the central state 
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educational authority as the agency of 
regulation and control of junior col- 
leges is in accord with recent legisla- 
tion in other states. 


A JUNIOR-COLLEGE POLICY 
FOR MARYLAND 


The implications of the whole in- 
quiry may be regarded as elements in 
a desirable state policy in the develop- 
ment of junior colleges in Maryland. 
Following are the brief formulations of 
the most important of these elements 
as given in the report.° 


1. Proportions of youth of junior-college 
age attending school and of high-school 
graduates continuing their education have 
been so small in Maryland that free-tuition 
opportunities for education at the junior- 
college level near the homes of prospective 
students should be provided. Comparison 
with conditions elsewhere convinces that dis- 
tance and tuition charges are serious ob- 
stacles to continuance of education. 

2. The type of junior college most effective 
in democratizing, or universalizing, this level 
of education is this unit as part of the local 
school system. The county district system in 
Maryland, together with the relatively com- 
pact distribution of the population, and 
therefore of prospective students, seems al- 
most made to order for establishing this type 
of institution. An accessible distribution of 
junior-college units for white students seems 
feasible, with only minor deviations from a 
policy of localism in establishment. 

3. The exceptions to complete application 
of a policy of localism for white students 
would be the maintenance of a single junior 
college for two counties in two instances and, 
because of lack of feasibility for the present, 
omission of junior-college units from two 
other counties, one of which has a state 
junior college for women. The smaller num- 


6 Higher Education in Maryland. 
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bers of prospective Negro students for the 
time being prevents complete application of 
a policy of localism for this group of the pop- 
ulation. Students from counties without 
junior colleges, as well as students in coun- 
ties with junior colleges who live at non- 
commuting distances from junior colleges, 
should be subsidized for subsistence when 
living away from home while attending. 

4. In order to serve well all youth who 
will attend, the programs of these junior col- 
leges should include both preparatory and 
terminal curriculums. The terminal work 
should be both general and occupational. 

5. A working minimum enrolment in 
junior-college years of 175-200 has been as- 
sumed for this report. It may require a few 
to several years to attain this minimum in 
some of the situations for which it has been 
indicated. 

6. Projected enrolments of junior colleges 
indicated in the main body of this report as 
feasible of establishment are of such a size 
that all should be developed in association or 
integration with high-school years. None 
promises for many years to be large enough 
to be self-sufficient in respect to plant, facili- 
ties, and faculty. Associations are usually on 
a 3-2 or 4-2 basis (two-year junior colleges 
housed with three-year or four-year high 
schools), and integration involves a four- 
year unit, including Grades XI-XIV, in sys- 
tems operating on the 6-4-4 plan. 

7. Association or integration of junior- 
college with high-school years is much more 
than a matter of expediency and financial 
economy, as associated junior colleges have 
educational advantages over separate units, 
and four-year junior colleges, in turn, are 
superior to associations. Progress of junior 
high school reorganization in Maryland in 
recent years would make the 6-4-4 plan the 
natural next step in developing the system. 

8. Recommendation for establishment of 
local public junior colleges extends to Balti- 
more City, for which at least two or three 


units for white students and one for Negroes 
is indicated. 

9. To encourage establishment of junior 
colleges, they should share in the basic state 
aid just as do the lower schools. Beyond this, 
they should participate in equalization funds 
by being made a part of the state’s minimum 
school program. 

to. A section added in 1945 to Maryland 
laws on education, authorizing provision for 
“continuing education,” seems to provide 
authorization of junior-college development 
in the county systems. As has just been inti- 
mated, further legislation would be necessary 
to make junior-college work a part of the 
state’s minimum program in order to have 
expenditures in the counties for it share in 
the equalization fund. 

11. The same section of the law just re- 
ferred to appropriately places the State De- 
partment of Education in control of ‘‘con- 
tinuing education.” In this control the re- 
spective functions of county boards of educa- 
tion and of the State Department of Educa- 
tion would not be different for the junior- 
college level than for elementary-school and 
high-school levels, although, during early 
stages of the development, the State Depart- 
ment might find it desirable to secure the 
advice of representatives of higher institu- 
tions concerning preparatory programs. 


Establishment of a state-wide sys- 
tem of locally controlled junior-college 
units was first in the list of recommen- 
dations made by the Maryland Com- 
mission following submission to it of 
the survey report. With only minor 
exceptions, the Commission approved 
the plan outlined in the foregoing 
“policy.” It is not known at this writ- 
ing what action the General Assembly 
will take on this and other recommen- 
dations. 
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HOW TO “KEEP THEM IN THEIR PLACE” 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


PPARENTLY it is not enough that 
A the school, in a period of less 
than a generation, has been faced 
with the gigantic task of assimilating 
a whole new section of the population. 
Now we have, in increasing volume, 
a clamor that these new students be 
mixed with the old; that a new cur- 
riculum, indeed, be constructed to 
meet the needs of all pupils. More- 
over, well-meaning “‘sentimentalists” 
advocate that within this curriculum 
students be thrown together indis- 
criminately for the dubious benefits of 
interaction. 

For schools under attack by minori- 
ty or other militant groups, it may be 
well to review at this time some of the 
ways that have been evolved during 
the past generation to preserve, as well 
as may be, the standards of learning 
that once obtained in all secondary 
schools, to look again at school prac- 
tices that can serve to keep apart—for 
we might as well be blunt about it— 
those pupils whose habits of behavior 
are not the kind which the parents of 
our ablest students would care to have 
their children pick up. Of course, none 
of the devices discussed here is new. A 
review of them will be most useful in 
making the choice among them more 
deliberate. How may we legitimately 


* 


separate the academic from the non- 
academic students? 


USEFUL”? METHODS OF SEPARATION 


1. Residential separation.—School 
systems that are faced with the selec- 
tion of new building sites in their pro- 
grams of expansion should be aware 
of the opportunity to set the bound- 
aries through redistricting in such a 
way that the pupils in attendance at 
any particular school will be of homo- 
geneous social or racial background. 
The use of a device of this nature is 
usually well supported by most of the 
groups concerned. Parents from the 
“better” neighborhoods, for example, 
will be promptly responsive to the 
locating of a new school at the far 
edge of the community, plainly out of 
reach of the children from “less de- 
sirable” neighborhoods. Locating be- 
yond the immediate centers of popu- 
lation can always be justified as a 
forward-looking bit of planning, in 
line with the movement into uncrowd- 
ed areas. As for the reverse and com- 
plementary location of new buildings 
deep within depressed sections, de- 
spite the agitation that sometimes 
comes nowadays even from outside 
the community, as the result of at- 
tempts at segregation, parents there 
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for the most part, will not be aware of 
anything except an apparent move- 
ment to provide desirable accessibility 
of the school. Should complaints be 
made at a later date, school officials 
will only have to point to the invest- 
ment represented in the plant and 
thus quiet protests. 

Careful study of spot maps and con- 
sultation with real-estate dealers are 
always necessary in larger communi- 
ties that use this method of separa- 
tion, however, in order to avoid the 
unhappy placement of new schools at 
borderline sites where a mixed school 
population becomes inevitable. 

2. Ability grouping —Whatever may 
be said about the effectiveness of 
ability grouping in teaching subject 
matter (and research in general will 
bolster our advocacy of grouping on 
that basis alone, since mastery of con- 
tent is the usual basis for comparison), 
there is little doubt that ability group- 
ing is one of the most satisfactory 
methods of separating students of 
what may be called “differing” back- 
grounds. When to the really not too 
reliable I.Q. index we add, as we have 
found necessary, both the reading 
score and the teacher’s estimate of 
study habits, then we have a combina- 
tion that almost guarantees a division 
between ability groups. 

The total number of refinements 
which we have evolved in this method 
of separation are too numerous to dis- 
cuss. We may, however, mention two 
of the major developments. One is the 
practice, particularly easy to initiate 


in core programs of junior high schools, 
of sectioning the seventh-grade pupils, 
let us say, into as many groups as we 
have rooms, starting with the upper 
group, VII-B-1, and running down to 
VII-B-5 or more. By careful gradation, 
we may be fairly certain that the top 
pupils will be kept well apart from 
those children who may properly be 
termed the “‘non-learners.” 

The second major development, in 
this field is the provision of at least 
one room in the school for special stu- 
dents. Frequently called the ‘“oppor- 
tunity room,” a classroom of this type 
provides space for the slow-learning 
group to be kept apart in individual- 
ized study for most of the day, to join 
the other children only for physical 
education or for shopwork. Trouble- 
some cases of unsocialized behavior, as 
well as over-age youngsters, fit in well 
here with the pupils who possess more 
obvious handicaps to learning. 

3. Language grouping.—In neigh- 
borhoods having a sizable minority of 
one ethnic group, another approach to 
grouping, with advantages over sepa- 
ration according to ability, is language 
grouping. There are many justifica- 
tions for grouping in this manner. The 
handicap of bilingualism itself is one. 
Pupils may be grouped for instruction 
in English and, if the second language 
is acceptable for credit, for the study 
of the other language also. In addition, 
an attempt to give these young people 
a greater appreciation of their original 
culture, in the face of their frequent 
loss of contact with it and their occa- 
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sional shame about it, may be a basis 
for the practice which is acceptable to 
the public. 

Language grouping, like any other 
type of grouping, usually may be 
abandoned in the top years of public 
schooling because by that time the 
non-learners, for the most part, will 
have dropped out of school. 

4. Double-track curriculum.—An- 
other successful device, which has 
been highly developed during the last 
two decades as a means of separating 
the academic from the nonacademic 
students, is the double-track curricu- 
lum. By preserving the former content 
of secondary-school learning in one 
course, variously termed ‘‘academic”’ 
or ‘“‘college-preparatory,” educators 
have found that they can direct the 
majority of their pupils into a second 
major curriculum, “vocational” or 
“general” by name, in which whatever 
the teacher is able to do for the masses 
of pupils is so much to the good. 

All problems that pertain to this 
type of separation have not yet been 
solved, however, and the device, there- 
fore, may prove a challenge to “‘for- 
ward-looking” administrators. Quite 
frequently, for example, the pupils, 
who, by every indication, ought to be 
placed in the vocational course, will 
attempt to gain status by pretending 
that they expect to go to college. Per- 
centages of enrolment in the two 
courses as compared with subsequent 
college attendance always reveal that 
subterfuge. 

Sometimes, as well, students in the 
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vocational courses will complain that 
they are not getting the best that is to 
be had. Complaints have even been 
registered by students who asserted 
that they felt left out because the col- 
lege-bound classes were reading Jvan- 
hoe while they had been assigned 
Treasure Island! Again, and paradoxi- 
cally, teachers who have the lower 
groups may feel a certain freedom to 
experiment, since the results will not 
be subject to university examination, 
and the consequent changes may 
cause students in the college-prepara- 
tory classes to feel that they are miss- 
ing something. These particular prob- 
lems, however, will serve only as a 
challenge to the administrator who 
decides to use this device. 

5. Work experience.—Another meth- 
od of separation—and one that may 
well be used to supplement the double- 
track curriculum to take care of some 
of its shortcomings—is the work-ex- 
perience program. Tested widely and 
successfully during the war years, the 
four-four plan, or half-day in school 
and half-day at work, was found to 
draw off from the school population 
many of those pupils who could profit 
but little from the education which 
they were undergoing. With an irre- 
sistible appeal to the pupil who did 
not have much money in his pocket 
and with an interest for the pupil who 
found most of his class work dull from 
its very nature, the wartime work- 
experience program made it possible 
to continue the customary life of the 
school, minus much of the former 
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pressure for revising the curriculum to 
keep the nonacademic pupils interest- 
ed enough to attend. To permit the 
four-four plan to die at this time in 
favor of a less “all-out” work-experi- 
ence program would be to rob the 
school of one of its most promising 
new devices for separating the aca- 
demic from the nonacademic pupils. 

Administrators who are alert to the 
advantages of this practice must, in 
addition to defending the war experi- 
ence, be on guard against the defini- 
tions used by certain advocates of so- 
called “‘work experience” who think 
of it in terms of community service. 
These persons would have all pupils 
co-operate for the development of a 
common civic project, a park or play- 
ground, let us say. Use of the work- 
experience program as a device for 
preserving social and scholastic stand- 
ards, however, implies plainly that 
only some of the pupils should have 
work experience and that their work 
experience should be of the type in 
which we may expect them to con- 
tinue upon leaving school. 

The full-fledged work-experience 
program can become a bridge between 
school and community that the non- 
academic pupil may cross daily with 
relief to all concerned—to the pupil 
himself, to the school, and to the em- 
ployer community. 

6. Trade and vocational schools.— 
One of the oldest and most successful 
methods of maintaining standards in 
the academic high schools has evolved 
from the experience of urban schools 
with trade and vocational training. 
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Modeled on European educational 
systems, which have never allowed the 
nonsense of ‘‘common learnings” to 
obscure their acceptance of differing 
social and intellectual origins and 
probable ends, the separate institu- 
tion for the working-class student im- 
plements the double-track curriculum 
far more thoroughly than the attempt 
to house that program in the compre- 
hensive high school. 

One problem that haunts the gen- 
erally successful operation of the trade 
and vocational school is the same 
problem that faces the operation of 
the double-track curriculum housed in 
one school, namely, the refusal of all 
pupils who should be in the less aca- 
demic fields to attend the vocational 
school. Prestige with their peers and 
pressure from overambitious parents 
may keep students who properly be- 
long in the vocational school from at- 
tending it. Heads of schools of this 
kind often complain that, in addition 
to “missing out” on many of the pu- 
pils whom they should receive, they 
are likely to get ail the undesirables 
from other schools in the system. This 
complaint may rightly be discounted, 
however, since it is not to be supposed 
that the quality of vocational pupils 
will in any way approach the quality 
of academic pupils. 

Another challenge, and one of grow- 
ing concern, is the tendency in educa- 
tional ‘‘thinking”’ to delay specific vo- 
cational training until post-high-school 
years. The spread of junior colleges, or 
“community institutes,” seems to 
make this trend a problem. However, 
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the school may well combine the trade 
and vocational school for younger pu- 
pils with the same opportunities for 
the more mature, and thus circum- 
vent the argument. Certainly the prac- 
tice of removing large blocks of the 
student population from the academic 
high school entirely has advantages 
over almost any other method of sepa- 
ration for the maintenance of both 
scholastic and social standards. 

7. Counseling.—The role of the 
counselor in the program of providing 
for the needs of the less academic pu- 
pils apart from the better pupils would 
seem to be made clear in the descrip- 
tion of the methods reviewed above. 
Yet the counselor stands so pivotally 
in the picture that a reminder or two 
of his “duties” may not be amiss. 

The counselor may be advised that 
his function in relation to any, or sev- 
eral, of the devices used to maintain 
social and scholastic standards is to 
see that the pupils get where they be- 
long. While the counselor should be 
encouraged to recognize the occasional 
brilliant youth who comes from a 
family of inadequate background and 
low aspirations and to point him dis- 
creetly toward the gaining of higher 
status, the counselor should also be 
helped to understand that persons 
who are urged to excel where there is 
little hope of success will often develop 
frustrations that do not contribute to 
social adjustment. 

The school must enable gifted stu- 
dents of humble origin to rise, but en- 
couraging many of them to raise their 
sights is hardly justifiable. In fact, the 


whole problem of grouping or separat- 
ing students is that of providing for 
the needs of differing groups at the 
levels of their backgrounds and aspira- 
tions. Some counselors, although prob- 
ably not many, may need help in un- 
derstanding this simple fact. 

8. Extra-curriculum activities.—The 
review of ‘‘devices” for providing for 
separation of students as given above 
pertains largely to the program of 
studies and would be incomplete un- 
less attention were called finally to the 
problem of separating pupils with dif- 
fering interests during after-school ac- 
tivities. Of course, in communities in 
which trade and vocational schools 
are used or in which the full-fledged 
work-experience program is being re- 
tained, contact in the extra-curricu- 
lum program is no problem. The pu- 
pils of nonacademic bent are just not 
there. 

In the school relying on ability or 
language grouping or on the double- 
track curriculum, there is, however, 
the problem of how to keep these two 
groups of pupils apart after school. 
This problem as applied to athletics is 
apparently insoluble. We might say, 
indeed, that, in the after-school athlet- 
ic program, we have established a drain 
from the rest of the campus for many 
of the biggest and most troublesome of 
our students. Perhaps we may allow 
that situation to rest. 

In the remainder of the extra-cur- 
riculum program, we need to be con- 
scious of the ways already developed 
to preserve activities for those pupils 
who will profit most from them. In 
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some schools, election to clubs is used 
as a method of keeping out those pu- 
pils who would profit little and con- 
tribute less to the organizations. In 
other schools, a system of fees, either 
for membership or in connection with 
the carrying-out of club projects, has 
been found successful. Still other 
schools organize certain types of clubs, 
such as clean-up committees and other 
strictly service groups, where the less 
gifted pupils may band together and 
make as great a contribution as they 
are capable of making. 

As a last resort, certain schools with 
highly conflicting sections of student 
population have had to turn to the 
device of paring the after-school pro- 
gram down to the bone. Some schools, 
particularly in troublesome urban 
areas, actually have had to follow the 
extreme, yet not too rare, practice of 
locking the buildings as soon as classes 
are over and sending all the students 
home. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, as we have seen, schools un- 
der pressure from the exponents of 
democratizing the curriculum have 
little to fear. The legitimate “‘ devices” 
which have been perfected during the 
last thirty years are both numerous 
and effective for maintaining the sepa- 
ration of the able from the less able 
pupils. In fact, no other aspect of ad- 
ministration has involved as much re- 
search and as much creative thinking 
as this problem of preserving the aca- 
demic curriculum for those pupils who 
can profit from it. Proof of success in 
this conflict is to be seen in almost 
every high school in the country in the 
retention of practically the same cur- 
riculum that prevailed thirty years 
ago—the college-preparatory curricu- 
lum, as it is now called—as the center 
of the school’s offerings. The academic 
can be separated from the nonacadem- 
ic students. They usually are! 
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MEASURING COMPETENCE IN ENGLISH OF ARMED 
SERVICES PERSONNEL 


VERNA WHITE 
Syracuse University 


HE program of the United States 

Armed Forces Institute’ made 
necessary the construction of an ex- 
amination to measure the competence 
in English at the high-school level of 
men and women in the armed forces. 
The achievement on this test was to 
be used as one of the bases for promo- 
tion within the various branches of 
the service and for placement at the 
proper level in educational institu- 
tions upon release from the service. 
Means were made available for con- 
structing the most valid test possible 
to distinguish among tenth-, eleventh- 
twelfth-, and thirteenth-grade stu- 
dents, and a standardization program 
was planned to give a great variety of 
data to indicate the validity and re- 
liability of that test. This article de- 
scribes the process used in construct- 
ing the test and presents data on the 
validity and reliability derived from 
the standardization program. An 
article to follow will discuss the ex- 
tension of the validity study by means 
of the case-study method applied to 
one institution. 


*Ralph W. Tyler, “Appraisal of Military 
Training and Experience,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars, XVIII 
(July, 1943), 345-52. 


* 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURES 


The first task in the construction of 
a test for nation-wide use was to de- 
termine what should be tested. When 
a test is to be used in a single school, 
the curriculum of that school indi- 
cates and delimits the field to be 
tested and the educational philosophy 
giving direction to the.test. There was 
no such defined area for an evaluative 
instrument for administration to men 
and women from all the schools of the 
country. Authorities disagreed widely 
on what constituted a course in high- 
school English. Therefore the exam- 
iners called together a group of con- 
sultants? to help define the areas to be 
tested, to give their pooled judgments 
of the appropriate emphases, and to 
suggest certain specifications for the 
test. They decided that, of the four 
skills in English (reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening), only reading 
and writing could be measured by ob- 
jective tests that could be scored by 

2The consultants were Harold A. Ander- 
son, University of Chicago; John J. De Boer, 
Chicago Teachers College; Isabel Kincheloe, 
Curriculum Bureau, Chicago public schools; 
Henry C. Meckel, University of California; 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin; 


Rachel Salisbury, Milton College; and Dora V. 
Smith, University of Minnesota. 
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machines. (The test here discussed 
measures only the first of these, read- 
ing.) 

It was concluded at the meeting of 
the consultants that the type of test 
which would best account for the great 
divergences in the English curriculum 
would be one which measured the 
wide variety of habits, skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations which are es- 
sential to subsequent literary pur- 
suits. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the examiner adopted Gray’s 
definition of reading for general educa- 
tion as the one most appropriate to be 
used as a basis for specific objectives. 
Gray states: 

Good habits of recognition, comprehen- 
sion, and speed of reading are not sufficient, 
however. Of even greater significance today 
in both school and adult life are the reader’s 
reactions to, and his use of, the ideas ap- 
prehended. In this connection he not only 
recognizes the essential facts or ideas pre- 
sented but also reflects on their significance, 
evaluates them critically, discovers rela- 
tionships between them, and clarifies his 
understanding of them. According to this 
conception, reading includes much that 
psychologists and educators have common- 
ly called thinking. Any concept of reading 
that fails to include an inquiring attitude, a 
clear recognition of purpose, orderly reflec- 
tion, and critical evaluation is inadequate 
today.3 

With the basic concepts established, 
it was possible to proceed with the 


3 William S. Gray, “The Nature of Reading 
Problems in General Education,” Recent Trends 
in Reading, p. 8. Compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 
Vol. I. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 49. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 
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collection and classification of the be- 
havioral outcomes which are con- 
sidered desirable for the teaching of 
reading and interpretation of litera- 
ture in high school. These objectives 
were gathered from study of the needs 
of youth, of the needs of society, and 
of the consensus of opinion of special- 
ists in the field of English. The objec- 
tives were grouped under the follow- 
ing major classifications: 


I. The student applies previously ac- 
quired knowledges, skills, and abilities 
basic to a more complete understand- 
ing of his reading. 

. The student gets the “plain sense” of 
the material that he reads. 

. The student reads critically. 

. The student goes beyond the written 
word. 

. The student reacts to his reading emo- 
tionally and imaginatively. 

. The student incorporates the manifold 
results of his reading into his personal 
development. 

. The student becomes acquainted with 
an increasing number of the books and 
authors that have made and are mak- 
ing significant contributions to our cul- 
ture.4 [The seventh item was tested in 
the second part of the test and is not 
dealt with in this discussion of the con- 
struction of the test.] 


These objectives were submitted to 
the consultants for criticism. Their 
unanimous acceptance of the list, with 
minor changes, is an indication that 
valid objectives were chosen. 

A survey of the tests in the field of 
high-school reading and literature and 


4 For a complete listing of these objectives, 
see Verna White and J. B. Enochs, “Testing the 
Reading and Interpretation of Literature,” 
English Journal, XXXIII (April, 1944), 172-77: 
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a study of the criticisms of these tests 
made evident the lack of an instru- 
ment which would fulfil the require- 
ments of the specific situation. Eight- 
een existing tests examineds failed to 
meet the criteria set up. Thus, without 
further analysis, it could be concluded 
that a new test must be constructed 
to meet the specifications for this 
particular testing program. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 


Step 1. Choosing a central theme for 
each test and selecting passages upon 
that theme.—Two forms of the test 
were constructed—one strictly for 
military use and the other a compa- 
rable civilian form. Two features of 
these instruments were unique in the 
testing of high-school reading and in- 
terpretation of literature: the use of 
the wide range of objectives (already 
presented) and the choosing of a cen- 
tral theme for each test. It was hoped 
to produce, by means of this second 
innovation, a natural reading situa- 
tion which would obviate one of the 
chief weaknesses of previous tests. 
The themes chosen for the two forms 
of the test were “The World of To- 
morrow” and ‘“‘The Mission of Ameri- 
can Democracy.” Reading selections 
on these themes, found in the major- 
ity of modern textbooks for high 
schools, held the potentialities for the 
testing of the wide scope of objectives 


5 For analysis of tests see Verna White, “The 
Construction for a Test for High-School Stu- 
dents in the Readingand Interpretation of Litera- 
ture,” pp. 140-45. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Chicago, Department of Educa- 
tion, 1945. 


set up and gave ample opportunity 
for testing the thought-processes 
which are integral parts of reading. 

Four criteria, indicated by the basic 
concepts adopted for the test, deter- 
mined the choice of selections: (1) that 
they be appropriate in difficulty and 
interest to the population to be tested, 
(2) that they contribute to an under- 
standing of the central theme, (3) that 
they represent the various mediums 
of literary expression, and (4) that 
they exemplify high standards of 
literary excellence. Each of these tests 
includes one narrative selection, one 
essay, and two poetic selections. The 
exclusion of a drama selection was 
necessitated by the difficulty of find- 
ing a meaningful excerpt which would 
be short enough for the purposes of 
the test. 

The validity of the choice of selec- 
tions, in terms of student reaction, was 
determined by a questionnaire given 
to students who took both forms of 
the test. Of eighty-eight students re- 
plying, twenty-seven found the tests 
“very interesting” ; twenty-four found 
them “interesting”; twenty-nine re- 
garded them “fairly interesting”; and 
eight found them “boring.’”® 

Step 2. Constructing items based on 
the chosen selections in accordance with 
the objectives—The method of con- 


6 It is significant that the fifty-one who found 
the tests either “interesting” or “very interest- 
ing,” had a median mark in English of 81, while 
pupils who believed it only “fairly interesting” 
had a median mark of 75.1. With the exception 
of one respondent, the marks of pupils who con- 
sidered the tests “boring” were below the 
median. 


4 

& 
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structing the items from a formulated 
set of objectives will not be described 
in this article, as this has been set 
forth elsewhere.’ There was no at- 
tempt to make sure that each item 
measured only one ability because the 
generalized nature of the test did not 
demand this preciseness. There was a 
definite attempt to test as many of 
the objectives as possible and tg have 
a comparable distribution of items in 
the two forms of the test. Evidence 
concerning the validity of individual 
items was secured in the standardiza- 
tion program and is reported in the 
sections of this article dealing with the 
results of that program. 

Step 3. Administering the prelimi- 
nary forms of the tests and revising them 
according to the findings.—Each form 
of the test was given to approximately 
one hundred twelfth-grade students 
in a local high school to discover 
points at which confusion might have 
been introduced because of ambigui- 
ties or lack of clarity either in direc- 
tions or wording, to ascertain the 
optimum time for administration of 
the test, to obtain some idea of the 
correlation of the test results with the 
teachers’ estimates of the students’ 
abilities, and to obtain a measure of 
the discriminatory power of each item 
of the test when that was compared 
with the performance of the students 
on the entire test. 

The most significant figures from 
this administration were those which 
indicated the discriminatory power of 


7 (a) Verna White and J. B. Enochs, op. cit., 
pp. 175-76; (b) Verna White, op. cit., pp. 72-74. 
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the individual items of the test. On 
Form B the average index of discrimi- 
nation per item for 113 items was 
22.12, while the median index was 
21.00. This figure was derived by di- 
viding the 95 papers into three groups 
(high, middle, and low) according to 
total scores and then computing the 
difference between the percentage of 
students of the low and the high 
groups who chose the correct answers. 
This procedure is recognized as ade- 
quately valid for determining dis- 
criminatory power.® As a result of the 
analysis and the subsequent revision, 
fourteen items were dropped. Some 
of the less discriminating items were 
retained but revised. A recalculation 
of the index of discrimination showed 
that the average per item was raised to 
27 and the median to 24 as a result 
of dropping the fourteen nondiscrimi- 
nating items. 

Step 4. Administering the revised 
tryout forms and analyzing the results. 
—The second tryout Forms A and B 
were given to 336 and 406 students, 
respectively, of Grades X—XII, inclu- 
sive, over a wide geographical area to 
discover the power of the test to dis- 
criminate among the three grade levels 
of performance, to gain further evi- 
dence on the correlation of test results 
with the teachers’ estimates of the 
abilities of the students, and to dis- 
cover the power of each item to dis- 

8 The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations, pp. 39-50. Edited by Herbert 
E. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. Mann. 
Prepared under the Auspices of a Committee of 


the American Council on Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
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criminate between the high- and the 
low-scoring papers. 

Table 1 presents data evidencing 
the power of the two forms of the test 
to discriminate between Grades X 
and XI, Grades XI and XII, and 
Grades X and XII. It will be noted 
that there is a statistically significant 
difference between the means of 
Grades X and XI and again of Grades 
XI and XII on each form,? as well as 
between Grades X and XII. From 
these figures it may be safely con- 
cluded that the tests actually discrimi- 
nate among students of the three high- 
school years. 

When the schools were asked to 
participate in the tryout program, the 
teachers were requested to submit 
their estimates of the students’ abili- 
ties in reading and interpreting litera- 
ture. Table 2 shows the extent of 
agreement between the teachers’ rat- 
ings and the marks on the test. It is 
considered that there was agreement 
if the test scores of those classed in the 
superior group fell above the mean 
and those classed in the poor group 
fell below the mean. This criterion is 
recognized to be a very rough esti- 
mate, but the percentages would in- 
dicate that there was fair agreement 
and that the test distinguished sig- 
nificantly between the two ends of 
the scale of achievement. 

The discriminating power of each 


°This may be concluded from the principle 
that, if the difference of the two means is four 
times the probable error of this difference, the 
difference may be considered statistically sig- 
nificant and that it is caused by a true difference 
in the two populations being measured. 


item was again figured in the same 
way as it had been for the first form 
of the test, by computing the differ- 
ence between the percentage of high 
and the percentage of low students 
(according to total test scores) an- 
swering each item correctly. For Form 
B of the test the item analysis after 
the second tryout showed a discrimi- 


TABLE 1 


STATISTICAL DATA, FROM EXPERIMENTAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF ENGLISH TEST TO 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS, SHOWING Pow- 
ER OF TEST TO DISCRIMINATE TENTH.-, 
ELEVENTH-, AND TWELFTH-GRADE PER- 
FORMANCE 


Probable 
Differ- Error 
ence in of the 
Means Differ- 
ence 


Critical 
Ratio 


Grades 
Compared 


Form A: 
7.20 


XI and XII.... 3.97 
X and XII 10.97 


8.52 
XI and XII.... 6.01 
X and XII 14.53 


nation of 31 when administered to the 
three grades. The inclusion of Grades 
X and XI automatically raised the 
discriminatory power per item. 
Another administration of the 
second tryout forms was conducted in 
a high school in Massachusetts and 
another in California. Both forms of 
the test were given to the same pupils 
to obtain a measure of the reliability 
of the test, derived from the compa- 
rability of the two forms. In the school 
in Massachusetts a reliability coef- 
ficient of .781+.027 was obtained and 


1.36 5.29 

.89 4.23 

1.15 9-54 

Form B: 
1.27 6.71 P 

1.18 5.09 

1.18 12.31 
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in California, a coefficient of .877+ .02. 
That a homogeneously high group had 
been chosen in Massachusetts was 
indicated by a mean intelligence quo- 
tient of 114.60, with a standard 
deviation of 10.91. In California the 
mean intelligence quotient of the 
group chosen was 104.90, with a 
standard deviation of 17.14. There- 
fore the reliability coefficient of 
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group of students for the testing. The 
students in the private college did not 
achieve so high as they might if this 
testing had not coincided with prepa- 
ration for college examinations. De- 
spite these unfavorable factors, the 
critical ratios showed statistically sig- 
nificant differences in all the compari- 
sons between twelfth- and thirteenth- 
grade scores. 


TABLE 2 


AGREEMENT OF TEST RESULTS WITH TEACHERS’ RATINGS 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS’ ABILITIES 


Form A 


Pupils Rated 
Superior 


GRADE AND AGREE- 


Pupils Rated 
Poor 


Pupils Rated 
Superior 


Pupils Rated 
Poor 


Number | Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Disagree.......... 


Grade VII: 


9 


36 73 
50° 13 17 


.877+ .02 is probably the more accu- 
rate and suggests satisfactory relia- 
bility for the test. 

In a third type of administration, 
the second tryout forms were given to 
Freshmen in three higher institutions 
to discover whether there was a sig- 
nificant difference in performance be- 
tween Grades XII and XIII. The re- 
sults are presented in Table 3. The 
high school in Massachusetts is the 
same school mentioned above as hav- 
ing selected a homogeneously good 


Step 5. Submitting the revised form 
to the consultants for criticism and re- 
vising the form again where necessary.— 
Simultaneously with the administra- 
tion of these tryout tests in the vari- 
ous school populations, the consult- 
ants were reviewing and criticizing 
the tests. The criticisms sent in by the 
consultants, for the most part, showed 
general approval of the form and the 
construction of the test. The most 
general criticism was that the level of 
difficulty seemed high. The con- 
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sultants gave valuable help in suggest- 
ing ways of eliminating ambiguities 
in individual items. They gave sugges- 
tions concerning ways in which the 
administration might be facilitated. 
They checked the key. The revision 
of the various items and of the direc- 
tions took into consideration all the 
evidence collected from the adminis- 
trations of the test and from the 
criticisms of the consultants. 


was, rather, to indicate, by the mean 
performance of a large representative 
unbiased sample of the country-wide 
population, a reasonable expectation 
of achievement on the test. This 
might be used as the basis for award- 
ing credit to members of the armed 
forces in the absence of other norms. 
The comparable civilian form of the 
test was constructed so that a high 
school might administer Form B to 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON ENGLISH TEST MADE BY STUDENTS 
IN GRADES XII AND XIII 


Form and Institution Stadents 


Number of 


Mean of Standard Probable Error 


Test Deviation 


Form A: 
A city university 79 
A state university 71 
High school in Massachusetts 89 
High School I in California 73 
High School IT in California 93 


Form B: 
A private college 115 
High school in Massachusetts 93 
High School I in California 72 
High School II in California 93 


63.78 10.90 
65.26 7.96 
57-66 12.76 
47.50 14.64 
50.20 7.92 


60.60 
57.26 
48.34 
47.95 


THE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Evidence of validity—The stand- 
ardization and the equating of the two 
forms of the test constituted the final 
step in the processing of the examina- 
tion. The program called for the ad- 
ministration of at least a thousand 
tests of Form A (the military form) 
and three hundred of Form B (the 
comparable civilian form) to provide 
a basis for equating. No attempt was 
made, in this process of standardiza- 
tion, to set sectional norms for the 
country. The object of the program 


its total school population and from 
that administration obtain standards 
at the various levels for its own local 
situation. Then when the returning 
veteran takes Form A of the test, he 
may be awarded credit according to 
the local standard. 

The standardization program 
yielded the results shown in Table 4. 
Although the differences in the scores 
of Grade X and XI and the difference 
in those of Grades XI and XIT for all 
the cases of Form A appear slight, 
there was a critical ratio of 8.24 for 
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the difference in the scores of Grades 
X and XI, 5.88 for the difference in 
the scores of Grades XI and XII, and 
13.16 for the difference in the scores 
of Grades X and XII. All these ratios 
indicate that the differences are sta- 
tistically significant. There was no 
further study of the power of the test 
to discriminate between the twelfth- 
and thirteenth-grade students. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN SCORES MADE ON FORM A (MILITARY 
FORM) OF ENGLISH TEST ADMINISTERED 
TO 1,000 STUDENTS 


Standard 
Devia- 
tion 


Number 
Grade of 
Students 


Form A, Part I (90 


Form A, Parts I 
and II (150 


762 
1,019 
814 79 


Because of the way in which the 
two forms of the test were to be used, 
every effort was made to insure com- 
parableness. The items were con- 


B-score expressed in com- _ [ ( 
parable A-score terms 


structed upon the same objectives, 
with approximately the same distri- 
bution of items per objective. The two 
forms of the test contained selections 
of approximately equal difficulty for 
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the same literary types. The items 
were selected by the same method of 
choosing discriminating items. The 
two forms of the test were tried out on 
the same or similar populations. De- 
spite this care in construction, it was 
necessary to ascertain exactly how 
comparable these two tests were. For 
this purpose three hundred of each of 
the forms were alternated within the 
same classrooms at each grade level. 
It is assumed that, by such a process, 
comparable results will be obtained 
because the same numbers of pupils 
from comparable situations are se- 
lected and because a random sam- 
pling is obtained by selecting every 
other student within similar groups 
seated according to no specified plan. 
This administration yielded a mean 
score of 71 on Form A (for 796 cases) 
and 69 on Form B (737 cases). The 
standard deviation was 18 on both 
forms. The closeness of the means and 
the identicalness of the standard 
deviations indicate comparableness 
of the two forms. Because of the slight 
disparity in the means, however, it 
was necessary to compute equivalent 
scores by means of the equating 
formula: 


SDs aa 


With this set of equivalent scores, 
it is possible to assign any score on 
Form A a comparable score on Form 
B. A provision of this kind was neces- 
sary to implement the plans for using 
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the civilian form for establishing lo- 
cal norms to be employed in interpret- 
ing veterans’ records on Form A. 
The fact that the test discriminated 
among tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade students was one indication of 
the validity of the test. The test also 
showed a consistent power to discrimi- 
nate between good and poor students 
at each grade level. The schools which 


each of these groups, with the results 
shown in Table 5. This simple sta- 
tistical device demonstrates that in 
each case there is a substantial differ- 
ence between the medians of those 
groups judged: superior and those 
judged poor by the teachers. This find- 
ing adds definite evidence that the 
test consistently differentiates be- 
tween those two categories of stu- 


TABLE 5 


POWER OF THE TEST TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN SUPERIOR AND POOR STU- 
DENTS AT TENTH-, ELEVENTH-, AND TWELFTH-GRADE LEVELS 


Part I Parts I anp IT 
(90 ITEMs) 


(150 IrEms) 


GRADE AND GRouP 


Number of 
Students 


Median Number of Median 
Score Students Score 


Grade X: 
Superior students 58 
Poor students 42 


Grade XI: 
Superior students 32 
Poor students 22 


Grade XII: 
Superior students 23 
Poor students 22 


45 
23 


25 
31 


23 
22 


co-operated in the standardization 
program were asked to give the names 
of those students whom they con- 
sidered superior in English and those 
whom they considered either border- 
line or failing students. With full 
recognition of the weakness of corre- 
lating test scores with teachers’ esti- 
mates, a tabulation of the scores ob- 
tained by those students considered 
superior and those considered poor 
was made for Part I and for the total 
scores. The medians were found for 


dents and thus contributes evidence of 
the validity of the test. 

The most striking proof that items 
of the test were validly constructed 
was found in the results of the testing 
in a Detroit high school. An analysis 
of individual items showed that the 
items for which these pupils made 
the most significant gain from Grade 
X to Grade XI and from Grade 
XI to Grade XII were those con- 
structed to measure the following be- 
havior: 


82.7 
38.7 58.0 : 
58.36 93-0 
40.5 i 64.9 
58.0 86.8 i 
33-4 | 48.5 
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a) He develops a greater sensitivity to man, 
society, and its institutions. 

b) He responds to the system of values ex- 
pressed by the author. 

c) He grasps the social significance of the 
actions and speeches of the characters 
and the expositions and implications of 
the author. 


A letter of inquiry addressed to 
Stanley Dimond, director of the Citi- 
zenship Education Study, brought the 
following explanatory facts concern- 
ing the Detroit high school in which 
the tests were given. It was one of the 
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reading and composition had been 
considered particularly good agencies 
for promoting these attitudes and ap- 
preciations. 

To extract still further evidence 
from these data, the results from 
Grade XII in Detroit were compared 
with those of another midwestern 
city (designated as “City Y”’ in this 
discussion) known to follow a tradi- 
tional program. When the twelve 
items in which Detroit showed the 
greatest superiority over City Y were 


TABLE 6 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR FORM A (TOTAL TEST) FOR ALL ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS IN THE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Grade 


Number 


Reliability 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Deviation 


All tenth-grade cases 
All eleventh-grade cases 
All twelfth-grade cases 


1,019 


762 
814 


2,595 


participating schools in the Michigan 
Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, had experimented with a core 
course for some of its students, was 
one of the largest users of the Scho- 
lastic magazine of any of the high 
schools in the United States, and had 


an active intercultural committee. 
Further study of the Detroit curricu- 
lum?° showed that there had been a 
direct frontal attack on the teaching 
of democratic principles and that 

10q) Stanley E. Dimond, “Detroit Uses 
School Committees,” Intercultural Education 


News, VI (January, 1945), 1-2. 
b) “More of the Detroit Plan,” American 


Unity, III (January, 1945), 7-9. 


isolated, it was found that seven of 
the twelve tested the reading abilities 
promoting greater social understand- 
ing. When the twelve items in which 
City Y showed the greatest superior- 
ity over Detroit were isolated, it was 
found that eight of them measured 
the ability to identify rhetorical de- 
vices or grammatical constructions. 
Only one of the items in which De- 
troit was superior tested knowledge of 
rhetorical devices, and none of the 
items in which City Y was superior 
tested reading abilities promoting 
social understandings. A safe conclu- 
sion is that in these two schools of 
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known emphases the test was measur- 
ing those things which it purported 
to measure. 

Evidence of reliability—It was as- 
sumed that reliability was introduced 
into the test at the time of its con- 
struction because of the use of a care- 
fully formulated set of objectives as a 
consistent basis for choosing items, 
because of the length of the test, and 
because of the objectivity of the scor- 
ing. The figures from the standardiza- 
tion program substantiate this hy- 
pothesis. The coefficient of reliability 
was computed by the split-halves 
method and then corrected for at- 


tenuation by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. 

The results for the total test (150 
items) for all the administrations of 
Form A in the standardization pro- 
gram are given in Table 6. The co- 
efficients justify the assertion that the 
test measures whatever it is measur- 
ing with a degree of reliability which 
is accepted by authorities as suf- 
ficiently high. 

Substantially the same results were 
found when the equating cases were 
computed for reliability. A  coeffi- 
cient of .go was found for Form A 
and .89 for Form B. 


EFFECTS OF EVACUATION ON JAPANESE-AMERICAN YOUTH 


EDITH W. DERRICK 
Blackwater Day School, Coolidge, Arizona 


—— America is facing many 
youth problems which are the re- 
sult of emergency measures created 
during the war era. Our American 
youth of Japanese ancestry represent, 
en masse, a group that was exposed to 
the most unexpected and dishearten- 
ing experiences of any juvenile group 
in this country during the war years. 
The impression of these experiences 
has been stamped upon their person- 
alities and may influence their think- 
ing and their behavior in future years. 

In their interest, and for the further 
development of sympathetic under- 
standing and the promotion of good 
will among all groups, especially the 
youth of America, the following inter- 
pretation of the effects of evacuation 
on Japanese-American youth is pre- 
sented, with the hope that the Ameri- 
can public may better understand 
these young people and continue to 
offer sympathetic guidance as they 
endeavor to adjust to the American 
way. 

A recent publication deals with the 
experiences of so-called “disloyal” 
Japanese adults at Tule Lake.* To 

* Dorothy Swaine Thomas, with contribu- 
tions by Rosalie A. Hankey and Others, Spoil- 
age: Japanese American Education and Resettle- 


ment. Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia, 1946. 


* 


date, however, so far as this writer 
knows, nothing has been published on 
the adolescent Japanese-Americans of 
the “loyal” group. It is the writer's 
hope that this article will help to bring 
about an understanding of this group 
of young people. 

The evacuation of seventy thousand 
persons of Japanese ancestry from the 
Pacific coast area, as a precautionary 
war measure, meant the uprooting of 
thousands of peaceful homes, the loss 
and damage of thousands of dollars of 
valuable property, and the despond- 
ency of many innocent and loyal citi- 
zens of the United States. The young 
people of this group, many of whom 
felt as totally American as any white 
youth in this country, had grown up 
with love and respect for the ideals of 
American democracy which were 
somewhat shattered by these sweeping 
changes brought about by internation- 
al problems. Disruption of home life 
and security destroyed overnight the 
future hopes and desires of the group, 
leaving them baffled by the sudden 
estrangement of their lifelong friends. 

Life in the relocation centers was 
decidedly different from life in their 
homes. Isolation, congested living- 
quarters, and many other factors 
played major roles in affecting the cul- 
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ture, attitudes, personality traits, and 
achievements of this group. 

Near the closing of school in May, 
1945, an inventory was taken by stu- 
dents of the Miles Carey High School 
at the Colorado River Relocation 
Center in Poston, Arizona to discover 
some of the general effects of the 
three-year residence at the center. The 
inventory was taken by pupils from 
Grades VIII, IX, X, and XI, ranging 
in age from twelve to nineteen years, 
of whom 66 per cent were rather 
evenly distributed between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen. This inven- 
tory, it was believed, would be helpful 
to the boys and girls by focusing their 
attention on trends of their develop- 
ment during their three years of resi- 
dency at the center, thereby aiding 
them in finding out shortcomings that 
would need special attention in the 
future. For the benefit of other per- 
sons interested in the future develop- 
ment of this group, tabulations were 
made of the responses, and interpreta- 
tions of the findings were made in 
the light of personal observation and 
close contact with the students. 

The inventory was divided into 
four sections, each consisting of a 
series of statements. The student was 
expected to check the one alternative 
in each series that applied most ac- 
curately to his experience. For ex- 
ample: 


1. (X)a. Since I have been at Poston, home 
means more to me than it did be- 
fore. 

( )b. Since I have been at Poston, home 
means less to me sa it did before. 


( )c. Since I have been at Poston, home 
means the same to me as it did 
before. 


2. ( )a. Since I have been at Poston, I am 
more industrious than I was be- 
fore. 

( )b. Since I have been at Poston, I am 

less industrious than I was before. 

(X)c. Since I have been at Poston, I am 

not at all industrious. 

A total of 122 responses was ex- 
pected from each pupil: 25 responses 
pertaining to cultural development; 
39, regarding attitudes; 27, regarding 
personality development; and 31, per- 
taining to achievements. Although the 
inventory was taken at school under 
the supervision of the classroom teach- 
ers, it had no semblance of a test, and 
many of the pupils assisted in the 
stenciling and mimeographing of the 
work. There was no time allotment 
assigned for its completion, and names 
were to be omitted from the paper. 
The only request made was that each 
pupil give a response to each section 
of the inventory and that, as nearly as 
possible, he give unbiased opinions. 

Tables 1 through 4 indicate some 
of the impressions which residence at 
the relocation center made on these 
boys and girls and should not be re- 
viewed for the purpose of seeking ac- 
curate factual information. An over- 
all review of findings shows a general 
consistency of thought in some re- 
spects, which may reveal significant 
changes in the behavior patterns of 
these young people. The following in- 
terpretations may be of assistance in 
an endeavor to understand some of 
the basic causes for these responses. 
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Findings in responses under “Cul- 
tural development” indicate that a 
large percentage of the pupils declined 
in common courtesies, increased in 
their use of slang, discontinued at- 
tendance at churches, and decreased 
interest in school life. A view of the 
general camp atmosphere may help 
one to understand the cultural disad- 


vantages. 

Families were required to live in 
one-room barracks and to use com- 
munity latrines. Among the larger 


families there was little available 
space for furniture, except the pieces 
used for sleeping and dressing equip- 
ment, much of which was made by the 
parents and the children. Small chil- 
dren were crowded into these rooms 
with their parents and older sisters and 
brothers. Many quarters were too 
small to accommodate entire families, 
and in some instances it was neces- 
sary to house the older boys in other 
barracks apart from their parents. As 
a result the family unit tended to dis- 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OF THREE YEARS AT A RELOCATION CENTER ON CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAPANESE-AMERICAN YOUTH 


PERCENTAGE 
oF RESPONSES 
AREAS COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


Boys 


PERCENTAGE 
oF RESPONSES 
AREAS COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


Boys | Girls 


Habits of common courtesy: 


No response 
American table manners: 


No respo 
Eating of American foods: 


No response 
Use of slang: 


No response 
Personal appearance in regard to 
dress: 


Exposure to patriotic movies: 
Increased 


No response 
Letter-writing habit: 
Increased 


No response 

Meaning of home: 
More significant 
Less significant 
No change 


Attendance at Christian church: 
More regular 
Less regular 
Discontinued 
No response 
Attendance at Buddhist church: 
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9 M 
46 .| 46 43 N, 
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TABLE 2 


EFFECTS OF THREE YEARS AT A RELOCATION CENTER ON ATTITUDES 
OF JAPANESE-AMERICAN YOUTH 


Areas COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


PERCENTAGE 
or RESPONSES 


Boys | Girls 


AREAS COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


PERCENTAGE 
oF RESPONSES 


Girls 


Trust people: 
More than before 
Less than before 


No response 

My love for America: 
Increased 
Decreased 


No response 

My wish to remain in U.S.A.: 
Wish to remain permanently. . 
Wish to remain a few years.... 
Do not wish to remain 
No response 

My attitude toward public senti- 
ment on the outside: 


No response 
My parents’ attitude toward pub- 
lic sentiment on the outside: 


No response 
Belief of treatment of Japanese- 
Americans in the future: 


No response 
Attitude in regard to living among 
Japanese-American exclusively: 


No response 
My feeling toward other racial 
groups: 
Superiority 
Inferiority 
Equality 
No response 
Unnecessary noise and disturb- 
ance: 
Make more noise 
Make less noise 


No response 
My happiness here: 
More happy 
Less happy 
No change 
No response 


My desire to work: 
Wish to work 
Do not wish to work 
Indifferent about work 
No response 

Pride in appearance of my home 
and community: 


My attitude toward other Ameri- 
cans: 
More democratic 
Less democratic 
Indifferent 


Satisfaction 
Indifference 
No response 
My feeling in regard to closing the 
center: 


Hopefulness 
Indifference 
No response 
School life: 
Like school life more.......... 
Like school life less 


No response 
Interest in cleanliness of school 
grounds: 
More particular 
Less particular 


No response 
My parents’ happiness here: 
More happy 


77 
6 
16 


Boys | 
28 13 
2 I I I 
3 2 46 
79 87 My parents’ interest in politics: 
9 6 58 
7 4 5 
5 3 lS 16 
20 
30 24 36 q 
ee 40 29 23 
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— My feeling about evacuation: 
16 18 21 
25 21 23 
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7 
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Same as before..............] 28 35 25 21 
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3 15 9 
10 46 55 
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10 10 33 35 
38 9 10 ar 
8 76 72 ee 7 
2 13 
39 
9 52 45 eres 37 
9 II 19 II 
39 Saar 29 My respect for other peoples’ re- 
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54 28 5 
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integrate and parental control to 
weaken. 

At mealtime all the families from 
the same block crowded into the mess 
hall. The crude service and general 
excitement which prevailed at meal- 
time did not promote a refinement of 
table etiquette. 


[June 


them, one became aware of the more 
serious and stable person who felt 
keenly the pangs of this injustice. 
Many of the residents, with tears in 
their eyes, related their experiences to 
sympathetic workers who were em- 
ployed at the center. 

Drastic changes in religious beliefs 


TABLE 3 


EFFECTS OF THREE YEARS AT A RELOCATION CENTER ON PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERICAN YOUTH 


PERCENTAGE 
oF RESPONSES 
AREAS COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


Girls 


PERCENTAGE 
or RESPONSES 
AREAS COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


Boys | Girls 


Ambition to be successful in a 
worth-while vocation: 
More ambitious 
Less ambitious 
Indifferent 
No response 
My determination to make my 
way in the world: 
More determined 
Less determined 
Discouraged 
No response 
Tendency to get into trouble: 


Melancholy: 
More melancholy 
Less melancholy 


Melancholy (continued): 
Not at all melancholy 40 23 
No response 12 

Cheerfulness 
More cheerful 52 
Less cheerful 31 
Not at all cheerful 13 
No response 

Optimism: 

More optimistic 
Not at all optimistic.......... 
No response 
Pessimism: 
More pessimistic 
Less pessimistic 
Not at all pessimistic 
No response 


These conditions, among many 
other undesirable features of camp 
life, were challenged by the young 
people, who attempted to conceal 
their unhappiness and discontent- 
ment through numerous pranks, ridi- 
cule, and laughter. Seemingly carefree 
and jovial, they indulged excessively 
in the use of slang, which they 
termed ‘“Postonian lingua.” How- 
ever, after living and working with 


and church attendance resulted from 
a waivering of faith, especially the 
Christian faith, when many of their 
former Christian friends severed 
friendships on the eve of evacuation. 
Some of the residents returned to the 
Buddhist faith, and a considerable 
number lost faith in all religions. 
Waning of interest in school life 
developed as a result of continued dis- 
couragements experienced through- 
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out the three years. For a while there 
were no schools. Then some of the 
empty barracks were used as schools, 
although they lacked the necessary 
equipment, such as chairs, tables, and 
stoves. The industrious parents of 


this group finally built adobe schools 
and made school furniture, but some 
of these buildings were not ready for 
occupancy until the beginning of the 
third year. The rapid turnover of 
teacher personnel did not facilitate the 


TABLE 4 


EFFECTS OF THREE YEARS IN A RELOCATION CENTER ON ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF J APANESE-AMERICAN YOUTH 


PERCENTAGE 
or RESPONSES 
Areas COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


Boys 


AREAS COVERED BY QUESTIONS 


Individual help from teachers: 
Received more help 
Received less help. . 
Received same amount of help. 


Opportunities to participate in 
student activities: 
More opportunities 
Less opportunity 
As many as before 


No respo 
of | handwork: 
eased 


Parents’ at adult-edu- 
cation classes: 
First time to attend classes in 

U.S.A 
First time to attend classes any- 


po: 
My residence at Poston: 
Better than former home 
Worse than former home.... .. 
As good as former home 
No response 
Food at Poston: 
More nourishing than before... 
Less nourishing than before. . . 
As nourishing as before 
No response 
Family savings: 
Saved more 
Saved less 


My preparation to meet the Amer- 


Understanding the principles of 


Happiness of parents together: 


Family savings (continued): 
Saved as much as before 


po 
Personal property of family: 
Lost much personal property as 
result of evacuation 
Lost a little personal property. 
No loss of personal property. . . 
No response 
Real estate of family: 
Lost much real estate as result 
of evacuation 
Lost little real estate as result of 


ican public: 
More prepared 


democ: 

Understand more clearly 
Understand less clearly 
Understand as well as before. . 


Attended fewer 
Attended as many as before. . . 
No response 


e more 
ho felt 
justice. 
tears in 
ences to 
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PERCENTAGE 
or RESPONSES j 
Hi | Girls Boys | Girls 
36 40 17 16 
44 | 46 
5 3 
62 55 
17 23 
, 39 | 49 8 8 
i 14 18 13 14 
| 4 38 26 
9 7 
54 Participation in basketbal] games: 25 28 
= Same as before.............. 8 9 No loss of real estate as result of 
2 6 34 
23 27 
70 | 70 || 
| 19 17 28 
9 I 31 
34 
7 
31 | 37 
44 45 
6 4 21 19 
Did not attend classes........} 28 34 26 26 
34 25 9 10 
Social affairs: 
17 15 Attended more...............]] 63 77 
43 51 II II 
29 25 16 7 
II 9 10 5 
14 II 6 4 
48 57 Seem less happy............-]] 19 10 
30 30 63 
8 2 No response...............--]] 35 23 
13 13 
51 50 
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problems of education nor contribute 
to favorable behavior situations. 
Findings in regard to attitudes indi- 
cate that a high percentage of the pu- 
pils wish to remain in the United 
States permanently. However, a large 
percentage indicate fear of public 
sentiment and insecurity in returning 
to the American communities. The 
most alarming findings concerning 
attitudes are found in the large num- 
ber of respondents who indicate in- 
difference toward many items which 
influence character development. If 
this experience has instilled in the 
group a feeling of futility in regard to 
their rightful places in American so- 
ciety, a grave responsibility rests with 
the communities to which they return 
to help them restore their faith and 
security in the United States. 


Reference to responses concerning 
personality development may throw 
light on the findings regarding atti- 


tudes. Taking into consideration the 
large percentage of pupils who indi- 
cated increased ambition to become 
successful in worth-while vocations 
and a greater determination to make 
their way in the world, it may be as- 
sumed that, with favorable circum- 
stances on the outside, these attitudes 
will develop satisfactorily. Closer ob- 
servation of responses reveals greater 
changes detrimental to worth-while 
personality development among boys 
than among girls. 

Findings regarding achievements 
are limited. A majority indicate in- 
creased knowledge of handiwork and 
sports. A large percentage of the pu- 
pils show a greater understanding of 
the principles of democracy. These 
responses may be attributed, to a 
great extent, to the school and to other 
community enterprises which en- 
deavored to promote democratic pro- 
cedures in many of their activities. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE THEORY OF 
TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD anp KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


HE bibliography which is pre- 

sented below has been selected, 
with a few exceptions, from issues of 
educational and psychological jour- 
nals from March, 1946, to March, 
1947, inclusive. Sharp distinctions do 
not exist between the fields covered 
in this list, but, as an assistance to 
the student with special interests 
in one or more of the fields, the refer- 
ences have been classified under the 
following categories: theory and use 
of statistical methods, problems of 
test construction, and factor analysis. 
No articles dealing primarily with the 
use of tests have been included be- 
cause these items are distributed 
functionally in other lists in the cycle, 
such as those dealing with secondary- 
school instruction, guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


. BittNeER, ReIcN H., and WILDER, 
Cartton E. “Expectancy Tables: A 
Method of Interpreting Correlation 
Coefficients,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, XIV (March, 1946), 245-52. 
Develops and presents expectancy tables 
which show the percentage of persons 
making a given score on one variable who 
will be expected to equal or exceed a given 
score on the associated variable. 


414. BROGDEN, HuBERT E. “An Approach 

to the Problem of Differential Pre- 
diction,” Psychometrika, XI (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 139-54. 
Presents and illustrates a procedure for 
maximizing efficiency of selection and as- 
signment when each individual may be 
eligible for several assignments. 


. Butscu, R. L. C. How To Read Sta- 

tistics. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. viii+184. 
A volume of elementary statistical pro- 
cedures which is directed to the “con- 
sumer” of statistics who has neither the 
time nor the inclination to learn to carry 
through the computational techniques 
himself. 


. ENGELHART, Max D. “Suggestions 

with Respect to Experimentation un- 
der School Conditions,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XIV (March, 
1946), 225-44. 
An introduction to the ratio and to 
methods of analysis of variance and co- 
variance prepared especially for the 
novice in this area. 


. Festincer, Leon. “The Significance 

of Difference between Means without 
Reference to the Frequency Distribu- 
tion Function,” Psychometrika, XI 
(June, 1946), 97-105. 
Derives a method for testing the differ- 
ence between means which does not rest 
upon any assumption regarding the dis- 
tribution of the parent population. 
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LEONARD, and GOoopE, 
Harry H. “An Estimate of the Corre- 
lation Coefficient of a Bivariate Normal 
Population When X Is Truncated and 
Y Is Dichotomized,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XVI (Winter, 1946), 
52-55. 

A method for estimating the correlation 
between X and the dichotomy Y for a 
group which has been selected on the 
basis of its X scores. 


. Hayes, SAMUEL P., Jr. ‘Diagrams for 
Computing Tetrachoric Correlation 
Coefficients from Percentage Differ- 
ences,”’ Psychometrika, XI (September, 
1946), 163-72. 

Describes a set of twelve diagrams for 
rapid determination of tetrachoric r with a 
minimum of calculation. The diagrams are 
not all included in the article but are 
available from the author on request. 


. JENKINS, WitttaM Leroy. “A Quick 
Graphic Method for Product Moment 
r’,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, V (Winter, 1945), 437- 
43. 

Gives detailed instructions for estimating 
the product-moment correlation coefficient 
from a simple scattergram. A mathemati- 
cal proof is appended. 


. Jenkins, Wittiam Leroy. “A Quick 
Method for Multiple R and Partial 7’s,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, VI (Summer, 1946), 273-86. 
Instructions, charts, and work sheets are 
given for facilitating the calculation of 
multiple R and partial correlations. 


. Jenkins, Wittr1am Leroy. “A Short- 
cut for o and 1,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VI (Win- 
ter, 1946), 533-36. 

Estimates o and r from 20 per cent of the 
original data, which are ungrouped. 
Recommends short-cut methods to the 
research worker who does not have access 
to calculating machines. 
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427. 
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Jounson, H. G. “Certain Properties of 
the Correlation Coefficient,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, XIV 
(March, 1946), 263-66. 

The following topics are discussed: “the 
coefficient as a per cent, the use of inter- 
correlations to determine the per cent that 
trait variance is of individual variance, 
the averaging of coefficients, and the influ- 
ence of range upon the magnitude of co- 
efficients.” 


. Reynotps, Wma. A. “A Prepunched 


Master Deck for the Computation of 
Square Roots on. I.B.M. Electrical 
Accounting Equipment,” Psychome- 
trika, XI (December, 1946), 223-38. 
Detailed instructions for the construction 
and use of a prepunched master deck for 
extracting square roots to six to eight 
decimal places. 


. SCHMID, JOHN, JR. “Calculation of the 


Critical Ratio from Gross Scores,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XL 
(November, 1946), 219-20. 

Writes the critical ratio in raw-score form 
for the difference between means for 
matched pairs. 


. Tsao, Fert. “General Solution of the 


Analysis of Variance and Covariance 
in the Case of Unequal or Dispropor- 
tionate Numbers of Observations in 
the Subclasses,” Psychometrika, XI 
(June, 1946), 107-28. 

Presents the mathematical solutions for 
estimating the sums of squares and prod- 
ucts of different sources of variation under 
different assumptions when there are un- 
equal numbers of observations in the 
subclasses. 


Tsao, Fer, and JoHNSON, PALMER 0. 
“A Note on Solutions of Analysis of 
Variance for the Problem of Unequal 
or Disproportionate Subclass Num- 
bers,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, XIV (March, 1946), 253-55. 

Formulas are given for use under differ- 
ent assumptions in problems of analysis 
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of variance where disproportionate classes 
are involved. 


. WEICHELT, Joun A. “A First-Order 


Method for Estimating Correlation 
Coefficients,” Psychometrika, XI (De- 
cember, 1946), 215-21. 

Expresses the correlation coefficient as the 
ratio between two differences in the sums 
of the extremes of the dependent variable. 


. WHERRY, ROBERT J., and TAYLOR, 


Erwin K. “The Relation of Multi- 
serial Eta to Other Measures of Corre- 
lation,” Psychometrika, XI (Septem- 
ber, 1946), 155-61. 

Multiserial eta is compared with multi- 
serial ry and point-multiserial 7, which are 
used in situations in which ordinary 
product-moment correlation methods are 
not immediately applicable. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


. BRoGDEN, HuBert E. “Variation in 


Test Validity with Variation in the 
Distribution of Item Difficulties, Num- 
ber of Items, and Degree of Their 
Intercorrelation,” Psychometrika, XI 
(December, 1946), 197-214. 

“The relation between item difficulty dis- 
tributions and the ‘validity’ and reliability 
of tests is computed through use of normal 
correlation surfaces for varying numbers 
of items and varying degrees of item inter- 
correlations.” 


. BrocpEN, Husert E. “The Effect of 


Bias Due to Difficulty Factors in 
Product-Moment Item Intercorrela- 
tions on the Accuracy of Estimation of 
Reliability by the Kuder-Richardson 
Formula Number 20,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, V1 (Win- 
ter, 1946), 517-20. 

Compares reliability coefficients obtained 
by Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 with 
those from Formula 2 when the assump- 
tions underlying the former are not actu- 
ally met. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. “A Case Study of 


the Split-Half Reliability Coefficient,” 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVII (November, 1946), 473-80. 
An empirical evaluation of the reliability of 
reliability coefficients obtained by two 
split-half techniques. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. “Response Sets and 


Test Validity,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, VI (Winter, 1946), 


475-94. 

Reviews a number of research reports to 
show the kinds of extraneous factors which 
can influence scores on psychological or 
educational tests and suggests means of 
controlling such factors. 


. Davis, FREDERICK B. “Notes on Test 


Construction: The Reliability of Item- 
Analysis Data,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX XVII (October, 1946), 
385-90. 

Reports the reliability of difficulty and dis- 
crimination indices of test items as de- 
termined empirically. 


. Epwarps, ALLEN L., and KENNEY, 


Katuryn Ciarre. “A Comparison of 
the Thurstone and Likert Techniques 
of Attitude Scale Construction,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXX 
(February, 1946), 72-83. 

A comparison and evaluation of two meth- 
ods of attitude-scale construction: Thur- 
stone’s “method of equal appearing in- 
tervals” and Likert’s “method of sum- 
mated ratings.” 


. Guttrorp, J. P. Standards for 


Test Evaluation,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, V1 (Win- 
ter, 1946), 427-38. 

Discusses standards of validity and reli- 
ability as applied to various testing situa- 
tions and makes suggestions concerning 
the use of the factorial composition of tests. 


. Guttman, Louis. “The Test-Retest 


Reliability of Qualitative Data,” Psy- 
chometrika, XI (June, 1946), 81-95. 
Techniques are given for computing lower 
and upper bounds to the group reliability 
coefficient for qualitative data. 
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. HERFINDAHL, Orris C. “Methods for 
Direct Reading of Standard Scores on 
an Electric Scoring Machine,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXVII 
(April, 1946), 234-41. 

Proposes methods for obtaining derived 
scores without recourse to a conversion 
table when an electric scoring machine is 
used. 


. Lucutns, A. S., and Lucuins, E. H. 
“Towards Intrinsic Methods in Test- 
ing,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVII (March, 1946), 142-48. 

A discussion of certain limitations of ob- 
jective tests and suggestions concerning 
uses of tests in the school. 


. McNamara, WALTER J., and WEITz- 
MAN, Etuis. ‘“The Economy of Item 
Analysis with the I.B.M. Graphic 
Item Counter,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXX (February, 1946), 
84-90. 

The authors present “quantitative data re- 
lating to both the time and accuracy of 
the machine operations when compared 
with those done by hand.” 


. MonTGoMERY, EpitH Ora. ‘‘Construc- 
tion of Sequence Rank Test,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXIX 
(March, 1946), 523-27. 

A practical technique whereby a teacher 
may construct, administer, and score 
sequence-rank tests for her own classes. 
Illustrative material is included. 


. MosrerR, CuHartes I., and PRICE, 
Heten G. “The Arrangement of 
Choices in Multiple Choice Questions 
and a Scheme for Randomizing 
Choices,’’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, V (Winter, 1945), 379- 
82. 


A “randomizer” is presented for five-choice 
items, together with a discussion of its 
advantages and suggestions for other 
similar aids. 


. Ruton, Puiu J. “On the Validity 
of Educational Tests,” Harvard Edu- 


cational Review, XVI (Fall, 1946), 290- 
96. 

A discussion of the meaning and impor- 
tance of validity as a characteristic of edu- 
cational tests. 


. Taytor, E. K. “Some Suggestions for 


the Improvement of Machine-scoring 
Methods,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, VI (Winter, 1946), 
521-32. 

Describes several procedures designed to 
facilitate the recording and analysis of 
test scores where a scoring machine js 
used. 


. THELEN, HERBERT A. “Testing by 


Means of Film Slides with Synchro- 
nized Recorded Sound,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, V 
(Spring, 1945), 33-48. 

Describes and evaluates a new type of 
test which makes use of pictures with syn- 
chronized narrative, sound effects, and 
instructions. 


. TURNBULL, WiLtLtIAM W. “A Normal- 


ized Graphic Method of Item Analy- 
sis,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVII (March, 1946), 129-41. 
Presents a method of item analysis which 
“provides both a pictorial representation 
and numerical indices of item difficulty and 
of the item-criterion relationship.” Offers 
some suggestions for modifications of the 
method in order to shorten the rather 
lengthy computations. 


. WEITZMAN, ELLIs, and McNamara, 


WaLTErR J. “Apt Use of the Inept 
Choice in Multiple Choice Testings,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXIX (March, 1946), 517-22. 
The authors point out the importance of 
giving careful thought to the selection of 
the incorrect responses in a multiple- 
choice test. 


. WESMAN, ALEXANDER G. “Active 


versus Blank Responses to Multiple- 
Choice Items,” Journal of Educational 
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Psychology, XXXVIII_ (February, 


1947), 89-95. 

Considers that type of test in which the 
subject has as one of his choices of re- 
sponse the option of leaving the item 
blank. Tests the reliability of an examina- 
tion of this kind. 


. WESMAN, ALEXANDER G., and BEN- 


NETT, GEorGE K. “The Use of ‘None of 
These’ as an Option in Test Construc- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXVII (December, 1946), 
541-49. 

The hypothesis that the use of “none of 
these’’ as a choice in multiple-choice tests 
lends to these tests some of the benefits of 
completion tests is subjected to experi- 
mental verification. 


. WHERRY, RoBERT J. ‘“‘Test Selection 


and Suppressor Variables,” Psycho- 
metrika, XI (December, 1946), 239-47. 
Indicates situations in which ordinary 
test-selection methods break down and 
offers solutions to the problem. 


. WHERRY, ROBERT J., and GAYLORD, 


RicHarp H. “Test Selection with Inte- 
gral Gross Score Weights,” Psycho- 
metrika, XI (September, 1946), 173-83. 
Presents a new method for the selection 
of tests or test items which will give the 
maximum validity for the shortest battery. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “Frontiers 


in Educational Research in the Meas- 
urement of Aptitudes and Achieve- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XL (January, 1947), 389-06. 

In an issue devoted to “Frontiers in Edu- 
cational Research” Wrightstone mentions 
some of the problems in the measurement 
of aptitude and achievement for which 
satisfactory solutions have not yet been 
found. 


. ZIRKLE, GreorcGE A. “An Analytic 


Study of the Multiple Choice Analogies 
Test Item,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXVII (October, 1946), 
427-35. 


Analyzes two multiple-choice analogies 
tests “to determine the relative effective- 
ness or drawing power of the various words 
used as the five choices presented for the 
completion of the analogies.” 


Factor ANALYSIS 


. CATTELL, Raymonp B. “Simple Struc- 


ture in Relation to Some Alternative 
Factorizations of the Personality 
Sphere,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXXV (October, 1946), 225-38. 
Examines in some detail three approxima- 
tions to simple structure in rotating the 
same set of thirty-five personality vari- 
ables. 


. CATTELL, RaymMonp B. “Oblique, Sec- 


ond-Order, and Co-operative Factors 
in Personality Analysis,” Journal of 
General Psychology, XXXVI (January, 
1947), 3-22. 

A discussion of simple structure in factor 
analysis, with special reference to analyses 
of measures of personality. 


. Davipson, WILLIAM M., and CARROLL, 


Joun B. “Speed and Level Components 
in Time-Limit Scores: A Factor Analy- 
sis,’ Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, V (Winter, 1945), 411- 
27. 

An analysis of speed, level, and time-limit 
scores and the implications of the results 
in factorial studies and studies involving 
prediction. 


. Davis, Freperick B. “A Brief Com- 


ment on Thurstone’s Note on a Re- 
analysis of Davis’ Reading Tests,” 
Psychometrika, XI (December, 1946), 
249-55- 

The author compares his own analysis 
with Thurstone’s analysis of nine reading 
tests. (See Item 463 [Thurstone] in this list 
and Item 447 [Davis] in the list of selected 
references in the June, 1945, number of 
School Review.) 


. Hoxzincer, Kart J. “A Comparison of 
the Principal-Axis and Centroid Fac- 
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tors,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXVII (November, 1946), 
449-72. 

Presents a “comparison of the principal- 
axis and centroid methods when variances 
and covariances are analyzed instead of 
the usual unit variances and correlations.” 
A simple numerical example is used to 
illustrate the several solutions. 


. HoLzIncER, KARL J., and SWINEFORD, 
Frances. “The Relation of Two Bi- 
factors to Achievement in Geometry 
and Other Subjects,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXXVII (May, 
1946), 257-65. 

The use of the general and spatial bi- 
factors as predictors of success in eight 
high-school subjects is investigated for a 
group of 174 pupils. 


. LOvELL, ConsTANcE. “‘A Study of the 
Factor Structure of Thirteen Person- 
ality Variables,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, V (Winter, 


1945), 335-50. 


An analysis into “super-factors” of thir- 


teen previously identified personality 


factors. 


461. 


463. 


STAFF OF THE DIVISION OF OccupPa- 
TIONAL ANALYSIS, WAR MANPOWER 
Commission. ‘‘Factor Analysis of Occu- 
pational Aptitude Tests,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, V 
(Summer, 1945), 147-55. 

Verbal description of the factorial com- 
position of a large number of tests ad- 
ministered to several groups for the pur- 
pose of validating batteries of aptitude 
tests for various occupations. 


. THURSTONE, L. L. “A Single-Plane 


Method of Rotation,” Psychometrika, 
XI (June, 1946), 71-79. 

Describes the theory and the computation 
for a method of rotation which can be 
carried through by inexperienced clerks. 


TuHuRSTONE, L. L. “Note on a Re- 
analysis of Davis’ Reading Tests,” 
Psychometrika, XI (September, 1946), 
185-88. 

The Spearman two-factor method of 
analysis is applied to data which had 
originally been analyzed by a different 
method. (See Item 447 [Davis] in the 
list of selected references in the June, 
1945, number of School Review.) 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


AMERICAN YOUTH AND THEIR HIGH 
ScHOOL.—With the measurable receding of 
the conditions caused by war, it is fitting that 
educational workers take stock of the peace- 
time situation of American youth and their 
opportunities for making successful entry 
into adult living. Since the high school is the 
most promising agency for assisting youth to 
meet their problems, evaluation should also 
be made of the resources that it possesses and 
the contributions that it can make. Obtain- 
ing necessary analyses and recommendations 
unquestionably involves the study of all sig- 
nificant factors affecting the status of youth 
and secondary education. By enlisting the 
services of authoritative secondary-school 
workers in producing its current yearbook,? 
the John Dewey Society has made a note- 
worthy effort to present the type of study 
needed. 

The main content of the book is presented 
in thirteen chapters. Chapters i-v are con- 
cerned chiefly with the larger social scene in 
relation to its bearing on the problems of 
youth and the secondary school. This section 
describes conditions which must be faced if 
the high school is to extend its program into 
new spheres of service and identifies the basic 
issues which call for positive planning and 
action by high-school administrators and 
teachers. In chapters vi-x, desirable lines of 
development are advocated in relation to the 
assets and liabilities of the high school, the 
changing curriculum, the needs of the future 
program in general education, provision for 


* The American High School: Its Responsibil- 
ity and Opportunity. Edited by Hollis L. Caswell. 
Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. viii+264. 
$3.00. 


vocational education, and the training of 
teachers for the new type of high school. 
Chapters xi and xii deal with problems of 
organization and administration, and chap- 
ter xiii concludes the discussion with con- 
sideration of ways to speed the processes of 
actual change and improvement of the high- 
school program. 

A feature of the volume which will par- 
ticularly commend it to the practical school 
worker is the solidarity of its organization. 
While conforming to current trends in econ- 
omy of paper, each chapter contains a sur- 
prising amount of pertinent, up-to-date ma- 
terial on a significant aspect of secondary 
education. Topic headings and _ italicized 
statements are well selected, statistical data 
are woven into the content smoothly and 
effectively, and chapters blend in a way that 
leaves little impression of divided author- 
ship. 

The point of view developed, whether 
dealing with the over-all responsibility of the 
high school or with any of its specific prob- 
lems, is characterized by evident determina- 
tion to identify all basic factors and to offer 
recommendations of a suggestive, rather 
than a dogmatic, nature. If any significant 
problem is omitted in the wide and varied 
range of secondary-school problems ana- 
lyzed, this reviewer is unable to name it. In 
view of the too common tendency of treatises 
of this nature to neglect local factors and in- 
fluences, it is especially pleasing to note that 
a chapter is devoted to administration at the 
local level. 

In advocating measures to improve the 
high-school program, the committee takes a 
position that is distinctly forward-looking 
and yet very sane. The visionary and im- 
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practical schemes that have characterized 
some of the recent writings about the high 
school of the future are avoided. Very little 
is recommended that has not already been 
practiced in some innovating high schools, 
but much is suggested that should be of help 
to the great body of high-school administra- 
tors who recognize the urgency of the issues 
facing secondary education and who desire 
to take steps to shape the programs of their 
own high schools to meet them. 

This yearbook, to conclude, must be read 
by all high-school administrators and ought 
to be read also by all instructors in secondary 
education. Though it does not possess certain 
of the specifications of a textbook, it should 
nevertheless prove valuable for student orien- 
tation in classes in secondary-school adminis- 
tration and curriculum. High-school prin- 
cipals and teachers engaged in in-service pro- 
grams in their schools will find it especially 
suited to their needs. 

Pavt R. PIERCE 
Wells High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


HisToRY, PHILOSOPHIES, PROCEDURES, 
AND EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF JOB 
PLACEMENT SERVICES.—An effective dis- 
tribution of human resources is essential to 
the success of any collective effort. A society 
desirous of carrying on efficiently in peace or 
war must properly utilize its manpower. In 
order to attain full utilization, an increasing 
emphasis has been put on the placement 
services rendered by governmental agencies, 
schools, colleges, corporations, and labor and 
private organizations. The final contribution 
of the late Professor Anna Y. Reed? gives a 
comprehensive historical and philosophic 
overview of the procedures and educational 
implications of occupational placement. 

As stated by the author, the purposes of 
this book are: 


t Anna Y. Reed, Occupational Placement: Its 
History, Philosophies, Procedures, and ducation- 
al Implications. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xii+350. $3.75. 
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(1) To consider the social and economic needs 
which placement services, at different periods of 
time, have been instituted to meet, (2) to call 
attention to the various philosophies which have 
motivated the institution and controlled the op- 
eration of such services, (3) to present certain 
basic procedures which constitute the placement 
process wherever it may be in operation, and (4) 
to afford an opportunity for those who are not 
professional placement workers to become ac- 
quainted with the problems and procedures of 
placement services and with their close relation- 
ship to educational problems and procedures 
[pp. v—vil. 


This publication is true to its title and 
stated purposes. It is a monumental example 
of the author’s philosophy that what is past 
is a fitting prologue to the present. Her view, 
which she energetically embodied in a vigor- 
ous campaign, was for a better understand- 
ing of the historical contributions to current 
practices and for the prognosis of future ac- 
tion. Mrs. Reed could well support a view of 
this kind, because, more completely than 
anyone else, she possessed the historical rec- 
ords of the past in the field of occupational 
placement and guidance. It is fortunate that, 
before her death, Mrs. Reed completed her 
observations of the history, philosophies, 
procedures, and educational implications of 
occupational placement. 

The book is acceptably divided into four 
parts. As one would expect, Part I presents 
an overview of the history and philosophies 
of placement and employment services. Part 
II deals with the organization, administra- 
tion, and operation of occupational place- 
ment services. The third part concerns spe- 
cial placement services under the auspices of 
the Federal Bureau of Immigration, veter- 
ans’ organizations, and placement services 
provided for junior workers. The final part 
discusses the future of occupational place- 
ments in terms of problems of today and to- 
morrow. 

Though an increasing amount of material 
has been published about placement services 
during recent years, the literature on this 
subject is not voluminous. Merely adding to 
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the literature, however, is not the major 
virtue of this publication. It is a timely and 
an important contribution. Those persons 
who wish to consider current placement 
problems in only the present frame of refer- 
ence or persons who wish to “start from 
scratch” when attempting to solve such 
problems will become impatient with the his- 
torical and philosophical approach which is 
used by the author. The book is not a ready 
reference or a presentation of forms currently 
used. It is, rather, an interpretation and an 
evaluation of the evolutionary steps in the 
development of placement services. It is in- 
tended for the scholar with sufficient leisure 
and intellectual urge to take time to acquire 
the important insights into a mighty sig- 
nificant activity in modern industrial society. 


RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


DESIGNING FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 
—A basic procedure in planning for the 
future development of an educational insti- 
tution is to examine its objectives in the light 
of present conditions, to consider the de- 
sirability or undesirability of these objec- 
tives, and to attempt to discover the extent 
to which the desirable objectives are being 
realized by the operation of the institution. 
This procedure is evidenced in a study of 
Stillman Institute,' a junior college for Ne- 
groes operated by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. The Board of Trustees of Stillman 
Institute, wishing to acquire a better under- 
standing of the present status and future 
possibilities of the school, invited the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the University of 
Alabama to make a thorough study of the 
school. 

*A Study of Stillman Institute, a Junior Col- 
lege for Negroes. Conducted by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Education, 
University of Alabama. Edited by Paul W. 
Terry. Studies in Education, No. 8. University 
of Alabama Bulletin, New Series, No. 328. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, University of Ala- 
bama, 1946. Pp. xxx+304. 


While the primary purpose of the study 
was to help Stillman, facts and principles 
that are applicable to the sound advance- 
ment of higher education in general are 
brought to the fore in this report. The study 
has a second significant aspect in that it gives 
another indication of increased concern for 
the sound development in the South of Ne- 
gro institutions of higher education. It is a 
realization of the fact that such development 
works for the common good of the South and 
of the nation as a whole and that, only 
through active concern on the part of all in- 
telligent citizens of the South, will the im- 
pact of many currently critical factors be 
relieved. 

The report is organized in four parts. 
Part I includes three chapters and is intro- 
ductory in nature. Chapter i gives a descrip- 
tion of the school, its purposes and its oppor- 
tunities. Chapter ii presents background ma- 
terials that describe the social setting in 
which Stillman operates and that give some 
assumptions which guided the thinking of 
the survey staff. The third chapter contains 
a history of the institution. 

Part II, which consists of ten chapters, 
deals with various aspects of the work of the 
junior college, which is the largest, in point of 
numbers, of Stillman’s several divisions. 
Here are stressed important principles which 
should act as guides for individuals responsi- 
ble for educational development. One prin- 
ciple which seemed of vital importance to the 
reviewer is concerned with developing the 
instructional program in line with the abili- 
ties and needs of the students who come to 
the institution; for ways must be found 
whereby the experiences provided by the 
school have meaning and usefulness. The 
number of students who go to colleges and 
acquire only a set of superficial verbaliza- 
tions must be reduced if formal education is 
to serve the purposes for which it is intended. 

Part III, including four chapters, is con- 
cerned with the problems of the theological 
department, the hospital, the school of nurs- 
ing, and the farm. A single chapter is de- 
voted to each. The handicaps experienced by 
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these departments in attempting to provide 
services are typical of many Negro institu- 
tions of higher education in the South. Al- 
though the necessity for good nursing serv- 
ices for Negroes in the South is at the critical 
point, the nursing school at Stillman has 
been forced to close since the writing of the 
survey report. Moreover, this example is 
only one illustration of the sacrifice of essen- 
tial services. The need for more adequate 
financial support is in evidence. 

Part IV has three chapters on special 
problems that pertain to the institution as a 
whole. These problems include buildings and 
grounds, financial and business administra- 
tion, and organization and administration. 
The principles guiding the staff in its recom- 
mendations here are principles considered 
basic to the administration of any institution 
of higher learning. 

The information provided by this report 
is applicable to the field of higher education 
in general. It will probably be of use both to 
students of the broad field of Negro higher 
education and to educators in general who 
are anxious to promote the welfare of all 


citizens. 
Otis D. FROE 


Chicago, Illinois 


NEw UNDERSTANDING FOR THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER.—Long a leader among per- 
sons who have emphasized the teacher’s im- 
portance in a personnel program, Dr. Strang 
has written a concrete, readable book with 
which every teacher should be familiar.* In 
this complete revision of a work last pub- 
lished ten years ago, she re-emphasizes the 
fact that the personnel point of view is broad 
enough not only to include those methods or 
techniques used by the specialist but also to 
permeate the teacher’s treatment of every 
individual in his classroom. 

Through the medium of unusually inter- 
esting case materials, Strang shows the basic, 

* Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Per- 
sonnel Work. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946 
(revised). Pp. xiit+498. $3.75. 
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and often pathetically simple, needs of to- 
day’s pupils. These illustrations of both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful methods of dealing 
with classroom situations provide new in- 
sight into the opportunities of teachers to 
help their pupils. Following this general 
orientation to personnel work, various meth- 
ods of organizing and developing a program, 
as well as the place of the specialist, the 
school administrator, and the parent, are dis- 
cussed. 

Part II deals with the teacher’s actual 
participation in the classroom and his role in 
the home room, in student activities, and in 
counseling. Here Professor Strang shows that 
the teacher may do far more than help in the 
production of a superior school paper or a 
winning athletic team, however important 
these activities may be. Her emphasis is on 
the value of group activity to the individual 
—on helping him gain a sense of his own 
worth, a sense of service, a feeling of belong- 
ing and of increased self-confidence which 
arise from successful activity, and a willing- 
ness to share in the responsibility for group 
enterprises. Group activity can also assist in 
developing special interests and abilities, so- 
cial skills, and standards for the use of leisure 
time. Part III is concerned with the various 
techniques of personnel work: observation 
and rating scales, the daily schedule and 
autobiographies, projective methods, inter- 
viewing, and the case study, presented as 
concrete skills that may become the property 
of any teacher. 

Underlying the straightforward clarity of 
this book is the author’s research back- 
ground. She speaks from a wealth of practical 
experience as a college teacher and from ac- 
tual study of pupils and classroom situations 
throughout the country. The style and make- 
up of the book help the reader not only to 
recognize the universality of the case mate- 
rials but also to acquire new insight into 
everyday classroom situations. 


MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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ComMMON-SENSE ENGLISH FROM ABROAD. 
—The confusion resulting from the seeming 
lack of farsighted, yet simple, goals on the 
part of many persons concerned with the 
teaching of English in the United States is 
apparent to anyone taking time to learn 
what others are attempting. Just as the 
American turns to Bryce, an Englishman, for 
the most illuminating ideas concerning the 
growth of The American Commonwealth, so 
may he, lost in a maze of sometimes conflict- 
ing and seemingly never-ending purposes in 
the teaching of English, secure insight from a 
brief and concisely written treatise by a New 
Zealander.* 

“The central thesis of this book is that the 
English which we must teach our children is 
English for the purposes and usages of every- 
day life, and that all other varieties of Eng- 
lish must be consciously subordinated to it” 
(p. 88). The author sticks to that thesis 
clearly and simply and, as a consequence, 
forcefully. 

All the material is included within five 
chapters. The first two treat of the history of 
the teaching of English, first in England, 
then in New Zealand. One is impressed with 
the lack of practical aims behind the teach- 
ing. In chapter iii, three aims are set up: 
(1) the ability to express one’s self in spoken 
or written speech; (2) the ability to under- 
stand the spoken or written speech of an- 
other; and (3) the ability to feel or appreciate 
good literature. In chapter iv, concerned 
with “English in New Zealand Today,” an 
examination is made of the training of 
teachers, the organization of courses, and 
actual teaching as gathered from visits 
throughout the islands. In the final chapter, 


‘Jan A. Gordon, The Teaching of English: A 
Study in Secondary Education. Educational Re- 
search Series No. 27. Wellington, New Zealand: 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 


1947. Pp. 136. 


“The Writing of English,” emphasis is placed 
on teaching children to give expression to 
ideas derived from their own experiences. 
Indicative of the practical viewpoint of 
the author are the following extracts, taken 
from scattered pages throughout the text. 


GENERAL REFERENCES: (1) English should 
never be allowed to get out of touch with life [p. 
58]. (2) Nothing stultifies the critical faculty so 
much as the feeling that everything the teacher 
presents is excellent and therefore must be justi- 
fied [p. 102]. (3) The habit of rigid dictionary 
discipline must be built up in the secondary 
school [p. 47]. 

THE WRITING OF ENGLISH: (1) Good writing 
can spring only from having something to say 
about something the pupils know as part of their 
own experience [p. 93]. (2) To decide what is 
good English we must teach our pupils to ask 
themselves the question, “Good for what?” .... 
The criterion is not style but appropriateness 
[pp. 95-96]. (3) The essence of the sentence is 
expression; of the paragraph, content; of the 
major prose unit the essence is order [p. 124]. 

LITERATURE: (1) What has been sorely lack- 
ing in all discussions of children’s reading is an 
objective survey of the real taste of secondary 
school children at various ages, and at different 
types of secondary schools, technical schools, 
and the rest [p. 52]. (2) Once the real appreciation 
of poetry has been established, the other barriers 
fall at a touch [p. 57]. 


Whether or not the reader agrees with 
each of the preceding statements, he will 
conclude after reading this manual that the 
author deals with pressing problems faced by 
the English teacher, not only in New Zea- 
land, but in the United States as well. He will 
further agree that the author’s recommenda- 
tions for the solution of the problems appear 
to be the result of careful observation and 
thought. 

Epwin S. LIpE 


Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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228. $3.00. 

Harris, ALBERT J. How To Increase Reading 
Ability: A Guide to Individualized and 
Remedial Methods. New York 3: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1947 (second edition). 
Pp. xxii+582. $4.00. 

KotrmMeyer, Wittiam. Handbook for Reme- 
dial Reading. St. Louis 3: Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947. Pp. 180. $2.24. 

THOMPSON, ELEANOR WoLF. Education for 
Ladies, 1830-1860: Ideas on Education in 
Magazines for Women. New York 27: 
King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. x+170. 
$2.75. 

Waite, LLEWELLYN. The American Radio. 
A Report on the Broadcasting Industry in 
the United States from the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxii+260. $3.25. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Cook, LuEtta B., H. A., Jr., and 
LoBaN, WALTER. Adventures in A pprecia- 


tion. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1947 (third edition). Pp. x+750. 
$2.60. 

Davis, Ira C., and SHARPE, RICHARD W. 
Science: A Story of Discovery and Progress. 
New York ro: Henry Holt & Co., 1947 
(new edition). Pp. xiv+538. $2.36. 

Hart, WALTER W., and JAHN, Lora D. 
Mathematics in Action: Book I, pp. xii+ 
340, $1.22; Book II, pp. x+324, $1.36; 
Book III, pp. x+438, $1.52. Boston 16: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1947 (second edition). 

INGLIS, REWEY BELLE; BOWMAN, Mary 
RIVES; GEHLMANN, JOHN; and SCHRAMM, 
Witsur. Adventures in American Litera- 
ture. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1947 (fourth edition). Pp. xvi+8z2. 
$2.80. 

KEtiEy, Victor H., and GREENE, Harry 
A. Better Reading and Study Habits. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: World 
Book Co., 1947. Pp. iv+76. 

Kotite, Epwarp A. Jobs and Small Busi- 
nesses. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: 
World Book Co., 1947 (school edition). 
Pp. 128. $1.00. 

LAKE, CHARLES H., WELTON, Louis E., and 
ADELL, JAMEs C. Science through Experi- 
ment: A General Science Workbook. New 
York 3: Silver Burdett Co., 1947. Pp. 
viii+264. $1.24. 

McC tay, Harriet L., and Jupson, HELEN. 
Story Biographies. New York 10: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1947 (revised) . Pp. viii+660. 
$2.08. 

McCray, Harriet L., and Jupson, HELEN. 
Story Essays. New York 10: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1947 (revised). Pp. viii+456. 
$1.72. 

Ma tory, Vircit S. New Trigonometry: In- 
cluding the Elements of Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. Chicago 16: Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., 1947. Pp. viii+264. 


Monro, Kate M. A Workbook Course in 


Business English, pp. viiit+172, $1.40; 
Accomplishment Tests for a Workbook 
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Course in Business English, pp. 14. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1947. 

Orr, ETHEL M.; Hotston, EvEtyn T.; and 
CENTER, STELLA S. Reading Today: Book 
I, pp. xii+596, $1.88; Book II, pp. xii+ 
628, $1.88. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947. 

PrtTARO, JOHN M. Siempre amigos. New 
York 11: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. x+ 
170. $1.72. 

The Price of Liberty. Edited by CLARA A. 
MOLENDYK and BENJAMIN C. Epwarps. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 
xii+432. 

RIEGEL, ROBERT E., and Haucu, HELEN. 
United States of America: A History. New 
York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
Pp. viiit+852. $2.92. 

Ross, JacoB M., Bowman, Mary RIVvEs, 
and NIEMAN, EcBERT W. Adventures for 
Readers: Book I, pp. viiit+502, $1.96; 
Book II, pp. viii+492, $1.96. New York 
17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 

Ross, JacoB M., and THompson, BLANCHE 
JENNINGS. Adventures in Reading. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947 
(third edition). Pp. x+646. $2.20. 

SoNDEL, Bess. Are You Telling Them? How 
To Converse Well and Make Speeches. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xvi+292. $2.95. 

Witson, SHERMAN R., and Mutiins, Mary 
R. Applied Chemistry. New York to: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947 (revised). Pp. 
xxii+714. $2.36. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ALBRECHT, ELENORA. The First Five Years of 
the Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
1942-1947. Research Study No. 5. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion (University of Texas), 1947. Pp. 28. 
$0.50. 

Analysis of the Need for Facilities To Provide 
Adequate Higher Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Veterans and for Graduates of Sec- 
ondary Schools. New Brunswick, New 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


375 


Jersey: Rutgers University, 1946. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. 

Bottes, Bair. Who Makes Our Foreign Pol- 
icy? Headline Series, No. 62. New York 
16: Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 
1947- Pp. 94. $0.35. 

Cartes G., and Harris, Louis. 
Our Negro Veterans. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 128. New York 16: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.20. 

Brown, WILLIAM H., and Rosinson, WIL- 
LiaM A. Serving Negro Schools. A Report 
on the Secondary School Study, Its Pur- 
poses, Working Techniques and Findings. 
Prepared by the Central Staff of the Sec- 
ondary School Study of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes. Atlanta, Georgia: School of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta University, 1946. Pp. 88. 

BuzarD, HELEN C. “Some New, Some Old 
Suggestions for Teachers of Young Chil- 
dren.’”’ New York 27: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. Pp. 24. 

Crow, E. R. “Teacher Examinations and 
the South Carolina Certification Pro- 
gram.” Teacher Selection Papers and Re- 
ports, No. 8. New York 23: National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations of 
the American Council on Education, 
1947. Pp. 8. 

Fospick, RAYMOND B. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation: A Review for 1946. New York 20: 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1947. Pp. 64. 

Fox, WittraM T. R. The Struggle For Atomic 
Control. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 129. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.20. 

The Functions of an Audio-visual Department 
in a Teacher Education Institution. Pre- 
pared by the Audio-visual Education 
Committee. Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4. Macomb, Illinois: Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, 1946. Pp. 68. 

Guide to Information about Sweden. Compiled 
by NaBotu Henin. New York 20: Ameri- 
can Swedish News Exchange, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 62. $0.25. 
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Handicaps Due to Limitation of High School 
Teaching Personnel and How They Are 
Being Met. Research Study No. 1. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion (University of Texas), 1947. Pp. 30. 
$0.50. 

Hucues, Raymonp M. A Study of American 
Graduate Schools Conferring the Doctorate: 
1937-38 to 1941-42. Ames, Iowa: Ray- 
mond M. Hughes (% Iowa State Col- 
lege), 1946. Pp. iv+68. 

Procedures in Health Education for Girls in 
the Secondary Schools of New York City. 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1946-47 Series, No. 
5. Brooklyn 2, New York: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1946. 
Pp. viii+104. 

Proceedings, School Plant Conference and 

Suppliers’ Exhibition at the University of 

Texas, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
June 26-27-28, 1946. Edited by Hos 
Gray and A. L. CHAPMAN. Sponsored 
Co-operatively by the University of 
Texas, Texas State Department of Edu- 
cation, Texas State Health Department, 
Texas Association of School Administra- 
tors, Texas Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Austin, Texas: University of Texas. 
Pp. 116. 

Psychological Tests and Their Uses. Review 
of Educational Research, Vol. XVII, No. 
1. Washington 6: American Educational 
Research Association, 1947. Pp. 128. 
$1.00. 

Recommendations of the Maryland Commis- 
ston on Higher Education. WrtutaAM L. 
Marsury, chairman. Preprinted from 
Higher Education in Maryland. Washing- 
ton 6: American Council on Education, 
1947. Pp. vi+48. 

The Relation of Religion to Public Education: 
The Basic Principles. Committee on Reli- 
gion and Education. American Council on 
Education Studies, Vol. XI. Series I, Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, 
No. 26. Washington 6: American Council 
on Education, 1947. Pp. viiit-54. $1.00. 

Report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Inc., 1945-1946. New York 20: Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1947. Pp. 44. 

A Report of the Committee on a Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Se- 
curity. Sponsored by American Council on 
Education and National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc. Washington 6: American 
Council on Education, 1947. Pp. viii+s8. 
$0.50. 

Salaries of City-School Employees, 1946-47. 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XXV, No. 1. Wash- 
ington 6: Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1947. Pp. 
24. $0.25. 

The School Administrator, Physician, and 
Nurse in the School Health Program: Fune- 
tions and Education. A Report of the Proj- 
ect on Improving the Education and De- 
fining the Activities of the School Admin- 
istrator, Physician, and Nurse in the 
School Health Program sponsored by the 
National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education. School Health Mono- 
graph No. 13. New York 10: Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. [no date]. Pp. 56. 

STRICKLAND, RutH G. The Language and 
Mental Development of Children, Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Division of 
Research and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1947. Pp. 30. $0.50. 


UniITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency for the Fiscal Year 1946: Section 
II, U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 69- 

186. $0.25. 

Bulletin No. 9, 1946—Engineering, Sci- 
ence, and Management War Training: 
Final Report by HENry H. 
Pp. xii+150. $0.35. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SARGENT, PorTER. Mad or Muddled?: Or are 
we merely mis-led, mis-informed, mis-edu- 
cated? Who are responsible for the world’s 
present shape? Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1947. Pp. 190. $2.00. 
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